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THE  PROGRAM 

11:00  A.  M. — Parade: 

American  Legion  Drum  Corps,  Fair  Haven. 
Company  A,  172nd  Infantry,  Rutland. 
Brandon  Post,  American  Legion. 

Boy  Scouts  of  Rutland  and  Forestdale. 

Fair  Haven  Band. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Camp  Girls  from  Awaree  Camp. 

School  Children  of  Hubbardton. 

Citizens. 

11:30  A.  M. — Manoeuvres  and  Sham  Battle,  Followed  by 

a  Review  by  Governor  Weeks  and  Party. 

12:15  P.  M. — Basket  Lunch. 

1:15  P.  M. — Exercises  at  the  Grand  Stand: 

Call  to  Order  by  Hon.  E.  G.  Hunt,  General 
Chairman. 

Invocation,  Rev.  C.  H.  Smith,  of  Proctor. 
Musical  Selection,  Fair  Haven  Band. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Dr.  E.  R.  Clark, 
Castleton. 

Presentation  of  Governor  Weeks,  by  Rever¬ 
end  Arthur  C.  Wright,  Castleton. 

Address  by  Governor  John  E.  Weeks. 
Address  by  Hon.  Elbert  S.  Brigham. 

Address  by  Lieutenant-Governor  S.  Hollister 
Jackson. 

Musical  Selection,  Fair  Haven  Band. 

Original  Poem  “Hubbardton  Battle,”  by 
Walter  J.  Coates,  North  Montpelier. 

Oration  by  Hon.  Walter  S.  Fenton,  Rutland, 
President  of  the  Vermont  Bar  Association. 

Musical  Selection,  Fair  Haven  Band. 

Transfer  of  Title  of  Hubbardton  Battle  Monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society, 
by  E.  E.  Jennings. 

Acceptance  of  Title  on  Behalf  of  Vermont 
Historical  Society,  Walter  J.  Coates. 

“America,”  Sung  by  Audience  Led  by  Fair 
Haven  Band. 

Evening — Fireworks 
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THE  CELEBRATION 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Hubbard  ton — the  only  battle  of  the  American  Revolution 
fought  on  Vermont  soil — was  celebrated  at  Hubbardton  on 
July  6,  1927,  one  day  earlier  than  the  actual  anniversary 
date.  The  fact  that  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  had 
arranged  to  hold  a  special  meeting  at  Windsor  on  the  7th, 
thus  opening  the  Sesqui-Centennial  celebration  of  that 
town,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  competition  injurious  to  both 
events,  led  the  Hubbardton  committee  to  arrange  its  pro¬ 
gram  one  day  ahead  of  the  anniversary  date. 

Upwards  of  5,000  persons  attended  the  celebration.  The 
weather  was  beautiful  and  the  program  was  carried  out 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  For  the  formal  exercises 
after  the  luncheon  recess  a  large  crowd  gathered  in  front 
of  the  grand  stand  near  the  battle  monument.  The  general 
chairman,  Hon.  E.  G.  Hunt,  called  the  gathering  to  order, 
after  which  the  invocation  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Smith,  of  Proctor.  Dr.  E.  R.  Clark,  of  Castleton, 
delivered  a  brief  address  of  welcome.  He  opened  his  re¬ 
marks  by  a  quotation  from  a  poem  written  by  Isaac  Mc- 
Lellan  of  Portland,  Maine. 

3Br.  Clark'*  Sbbre**  of  (EJJelcome 

New  England’s  dead,  New  England’s  dead 
On  every  hill  they  lie; — 

On  every  field  of  strife,  made  red 
By  bloody  victory. 

Each  valley  where  the  battle  poured 
Its  red  and  awful  tide, 

Beheld  the  brave  New  England  sword 
With  slaughter  deeply  dyed. 

Their  bones  are  on  the  northern  hill 
And  on  the  southern  plain. 

By  brook  and  river,  lake  and  rill. 

And  by  the  roaring  main. 

O,  few  and  weak  their  numbers  were, — 

A  handful  of  brave  men; 

But  to  their  God  they  gave  their  prayer. 

And  rushed  to  battle  then. 

The  God  of  battles  heard  their  cry. 

And  sent  to  them  the  victory. 
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Although  victory  did  not  perch  on  the  banners  of  Seth 
Warner  here  on  this  hilltop  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
he  made  the  victory  so  costly  to  the  conquerors  that  it 
really  was  the  first  check  that  Burgoyne  had  received  in 
his  triumphant  progress  toward  his  goal  at  Albany.  I 
stand  here  today  as  the  great-grandson  and  the  great-great- 
grandson,  respectively,  of  Edward  Clark  and  Captain  Sam 
Merrill  who  fought  under  Stark  at  Bennington  and  who 
were  at  the  final  wind-up  at  Saratoga. 

We  welcome  here  today  not  only  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  pilgrim;  but  the  brethren  and  descendants  of  that 
redoubtable  Irishman,  Matthew  Lyon,  who  by  his  sterling 
qualities  and  as  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety  in  1777, 
did  so  much  to  help  Vermont  in  her  early  struggles. 

We  welcome  here  today  the  Swede  and  the  Finn,  the 
Scot  and  the  Dane,  the  Frank  and  the  Hun,  using  the  word 
“ Hun ”  in  its  best  sense;  we  welcome  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  ancient  Poland,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  sunny  Italy, 
“Italia,  Italia,  beloved  land  of  beauty,  of  sunlight  and 
song.”  I  am  now  presenting  to  you  some  people  who  were 
present  here  sixty-eight  years  ago  when  yonder  shaft  of 
marble  was  dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  the  men  of  1777.' 
I  will  ask  them  to  rise  as  their  names  are  called:  Mr.  C.  A. 
Lincoln,  Mrs.  Ella  Thomas,  Mrs.  Grace  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
Aurelia  Bruce,  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Mound,  Mrs.  Clara  Giddings, 
Mr.  William  Jones,  Mr.  Perry  Dikeman,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Churchill,  Mr.  S.  J.  Walcott,  Mr.  Frank  Blackmer,  and  Mr. 
Fred  McIntyre.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  also  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  Mrs.  Christine  McLeod  and  her  son  Malcolm, 
who,  by  two  lines  of  descent  are  lineal  descendants  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Warren  of  Bunker  Hill  fame,  and  Mr.  William  Jones, 
eighty-seven  years  old,  the  only  living  son  of  one  of  the 
original  incorporators  of  the  Hubbardton  Battle  Monu¬ 
ment  Association. 

It  is  not  often  up  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  we  have 
opportunity  to  see  or  hear  a  descendant  of  these  old  Dutch 
patroons,  who,  although  mayhap  were  at  times  a  bit  slow  yet 
did  “their  bit”  in  their  day  and  way.  I  present  to  you  as 
master  of  the  following  ceremonies  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Wright, 
pastor  of  the  Castleton  Federated  Church,  a  descendant  of 
these  old  Burghers. 
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In  a  few  well-chosen  sentences  Mr.  Wright  expressed  his 
delight  at  being  present  and  introduced  Governor  John  E. 
Weeks,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

£s>peecf)  of  (governor  SUeefcs 

When  Americans  contemplate  their  ancestry  they  are 
always  ennobled.  When  we  Vermonters  dwell  upon  the 
noble  deeds  of  such  patriots  as  Allen,  Warner  and  Stark, 
brave  men  who  pledged  their  fortunes,  their  honor  and 
their  very  lives  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  we  are  ever 
reminded  of  our  sacred  duties  as  citizens  of  this  great 
country. 

Vermonters  are  not  those  to  be  unmindful  of  the  valor 
and  patriotism  of  their  sturdy  forebears.  We  live  always 
in  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors.  But  this  year  we  are  especially 
called  upon  to  consider  with  deep  and  sincere  respect  those 
who,  by  their  sacrifices  and  deprivations  and  hardships, 
made  possible  the  marvelous  prosperity  of  this  great,  free 
nation  that  is  ours  to  enjoy  today.  For,  this  year  we  are 
observing  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
those  great  and  important  events  that  marked  the  early 
beginnings  of  our  existence  as  one  of  these  United  States, 
and  the  struggles  that  immediately  preceded  our  birth  as 
a  commonwealth. 

It  is,  then,  particularly  fitting  that  we  should  gather 
here  on  this  hallowed  ground  on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Hubbardton.  Sixty-eight  years 
ago  a  similar  pilgrimage  of  Vermonters  was  made  to  this 
historic  spot  to  dedicate  the  monument  which  stands  as  a 
permanent  memorial  to  the  martyrs  who  fell  on  that  event¬ 
ful  day  of  July  7,  1777,  and  who  sleep  peacefully  in  this 
quiet  vale.  That  was  on  July  7,  1859,  on  the  eighty-second 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Hubbardton.  Today  we  are 
again  commemorating  the  event,  and  as  we  do  so  let  us 
recall  with  grateful  interest  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of 
our  fathers  and  the  trials  they  endured  in  our  behalf. 

The  days  of  1777  were  indeed  perilous  ones  for  the  nation 
and  for  the  struggling,  though  brave,  little  independent 
commonwealth  of  Vermont.  When  the  indomitable  Seth 
Warner  and  the  brave  Colonel  Francis  engaged  the  troops 
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from  Burgoyne’s  hosts,  on  this  very  ground  on  which  we 
stand,  that  sultry  July  morning,  it  was  the  darkest  period 
of  the  Revolution.  Washington  had  been  driven  from  New 
York,  the  Americans  had  been  forced  back  from  Canada, 
and  Burgoyne,  with  the  flower  of  the  King’s  troops,  had 
sailed  triumphantly  up  Lake  Champlain  on  his  invasion  of 
that  fertile  valley.  St.  Clair,  giving  way  before  the  superior 
numbers  of  Burgoyne,  had  evacuated  Ticonderoga  and 
was  in  full  retreat  southward  through  Castleton.  Such 
was  the  dark  and  dismal  outlook  when  General  Frazier  of 
Burgoyne’s  army  came  upon  Seth  Warner  and  his  handful 
of  men  who  composed  the  rear  guard  of  St.  Clair’s  retreating 
soldiery.  Warner  and  his  brave  Vermonters  met  the  ad¬ 
vance,  facing  odds  in  a  surprise  attack  with  great  fortitude. 
The  enemy  advanced  boldly  to  the  attack  and  the  two  lines 
formed  about  sixty  yards  from  each  other.  Warner  was 
left  to  support  the  battle  with  about  eight  hundred  men. 
The  conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody.  Colonel  Francis  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  loyal  troops,  fighting  with  great  resolution 
and  bravery.  Seth  Warner,  as  always,  behaved  with  spirited 
gallantry,  and  so  impetuous  was  his  attack  that  soon  the 
British  forces  broke  and  ran. 

Back  and  forth  the  fortunes  of  battle  wavered  during  the 
morning,  and  finally,  when  the  issue  was  critical  and  dubious, 
reinforcements  arrived  for  Frazier  and  the  brave  Americans 
were  overpowered  and  forced  to  give  up  the  struggle.  But 
Seth  Warner  preserved  his  cool  judgment  and,  collecting 
his  troops,  conducted  them  safely  to  the  American  army 
at  Fort  Edward. 

The  Battle  of  Hubbardton  was  one  of  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  and  severe  on  record  during  the  Revolution,  though 
the  numbers  engaged  were  comparatively  small.  It  was 
also  significant,  for  it  furnished  Burgoyne  his  first  taste  of 
the  plucky  resistance  that  was  finally  to  dash  to  pieces  his 
fond  dreams  of  invasion  and  culminate  in  his  capitulation 
at  Saratoga. 

And  so  let  us  venerate  the  memory  of  that  valiant  little 
band  that  so  boldly  contested  the  advance  of  the  British 
troops  through  our  green  hills.  Let  us  pause  for  a  brief 
moment,  on  this  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  in 
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silent  reverence  for  those  noble,  fearless  fathers  who  willingly 
shed  their  blood  here  that  we  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
peace  and  prosperity  and  the  priceless  gift  of  liberty. 

Following  the  address  of  Governor  Weeks,  which  was 
listened  to  with  close  attention  and  warmly  applauded, 
the  presiding  officer  introduced  Representative  Brigham, 
who  said: 

gbpeecf)  of  Jfion.  (Elbert  §&.  JJrtgljam 

The  event  we  commemorate  here  today  occupies  but  a 
brief  space  in  the  record  of  the  world’s  history.  Compared 
with  the  great  battles  of  the  World  War  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  were  engaged  the  armies  which  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  here  seem  very  small.  The  action  itself 
was  not  decisive  and  the  number  lost  was  small.  Yet  for 
us  the  event  has  great  significance.  While  Vermonters  by 
their  courage  and  their  valor  won  laurels  upon  many  fields 
of  the  Revolution,  this  engagement  at  Hubbardton  was  the 
most  important  fought  on  what  is  now  the  soil  of  Vermont. 
Therefore  is  this  ground  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  sons  of 
Vermont  who  died  for  a  great  and  sacred  cause. 

When  our  fathers  drafted  their  constitution  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  they  not  only  adopted  a  declaration  of 
rights  and  set  up  a  frame  of  government  but  they  also  in¬ 
corporated  a  piece  of  advice  for  future  generations,  that 
recurrence  to  fundamental  principles  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  keep  government 
free.  This  advice  is  particularly  appropriate  today  when 
the  old  order  is  giving  way  so  rapidly  to  the  new.  The 
imagination  is  just  now  captured  by  new  inventions  and 
discoveries.  A  brave  youth,  alone  and  unaided,  has  flown 
across  the  Atlantic,  completing  the  journey  in  fewer  hours 
than  it  took  days  when  our  fathers  wrote  the  constitution. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  civilized  world  with  which  we  cannot 
communicate  in  a  few  minutes.  We  can  even  carry  on 
conversation  with  a  friend  in  London  if  we  will.  The  ways 
and  methods  of  the  old  time  seem  obsolete.  Even  in  the 
sphere  of  government  we  find  the  old  ideals  questioned.  In 
Russia  we  see  a  great  nation  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  gi¬ 
gantic  experiment  in  communism,  a  system  which  deprives 
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the  individual  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  gives  them  to 
the  state.  In  Italy  the  world  is  watching  another  experi¬ 
ment  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  state  is  absolute  and 
the  individual  is  but  a  pawn  to  be  used  in  its  service  by  a 
master  player.  It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  hear  these  ex¬ 
periments  spoken  of  approvingly  here  in  our  own  country 
and  yet,  each  in  its  way,  they  are  based  upon  ideals  and 
principles  which  are  the  antithesis  of  the  ones  adopted  by 
our  fathers  when  they  formed  our  government.  It  is  well, 
then,  that  we  visit  shrines  like  these  and,  looking  back  across 
the  vanished  years,  recall  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
and  recur  to  those  principles  which,  notwithstanding  all 
our  advancement,  are  as  fundamental  today  as  they  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

First  let  us  consider  what  manner  of  men  and  women 
settled  America.  It  seems  providential  that  at  first  but  a 
meager  glimpse  was  given  of  all  the  wealth  of  field  and  forest, 
of  lake  and  stream,  of  mine  and  quarry  which  the  new  land 
possessed.  Had  it  been  otherwise  the  cupidity  and  avarice 
of  kings  would  have  been  aroused.  But  such  was  the  mea- 
gemess  of  the  view  that,  after  the  first  romantic  dreams 
had  been  dispelled,  America  became  known  as  a  land  for 
those  alone  who  were  willing  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  the 
toils  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  This  was  not  a  prospect 
which  attracted  noble  lord  or  graceful  courtier  but  to  all 
lovers  of  liberty  it  was  the  avenue  of  hope. 

And  so  there  came  those  oppressed,  those  exiled  for  opin¬ 
ions’  sake,  those  whose  thoughts  and  impulses  were  in 
advance  of  their  times,  in  search  of  a  place  to  earn  their 
livelihood  by  toil  however  hard  if  only  they  might  be  free. 
Such  were  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  race. 

What  were  their  ideals  of  government  ?  Slowly  but  surely 
high  ideals  of  personal  liberty  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
personal  destiny  had  been  gathering  force  in  the  Old  World 
for  centuries.  They  had  found  expression  for  a  time  in 
free  cities  and  republics,  only  to  be  put  down  by  a  superior 
force.  But  the  time  had  now  come  when  those  people 
who  cherished  such  sentiments  more  than  peace,  more  than 
comfort,  yes,  even  more  than  life  itself,  were  to  find  in  the 
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New  World  a  place  where  their  high  purposes  might  be 
wrought  into  the  organic  fabric  of  government. 

The  ideals  which  our  fathers  wrought  into  the  fabric  of 
government  have  been  summarized  as  personal  freedom 
involving  the  right  to  be  one’s  own  master;  equality,  which 
means  that  the  individual  shall  be  encumbered  by  no 
artificial  disadvantages,  and  democracy,  which  means  the 
right  to  participate  in  government. 

A  stubborn  king  was  determined  that  his  subjects  in 
America  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  making  these 
ideals  a  reality.  The  issue  was  submitted  to  the  trial  of 
battle. 

“Some  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely,  foe-beset,  pursued. 

And  cries  reproachful:  ‘Was  it  then,  my  praise. 

And  not  myself  was  loved?  Prove  now  thy  truth; 

I  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  youth; 

Give  me  thy  life,  or  cower  in  empty  phrase. 

The  victim  of  thy  genius,  not  its  mate.’  ” 

And  so  here  at  Hubbardton  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  Vermonters  proved  that  they  were  ready  to  give  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  ideals  of  government.  Life  was  as 
dear  to  the  men  who  fell  here  as  it  is  to  us  today.  They 
had  left  loved  ones  in  their  wilderness  homes  who  were 
anxiously  awaiting  their  return,  but  they  gave  the  promise 
of  their  youth,  their  life,  and  their  all,  that  we,  their  children, 
might  be  free. 

Lieutenant-Governor  S.  Hollister  Jackson  was  the  next 
speaker  and  received  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Owing 
to  the  length  of  the  program  his  address  was  very  brief. 

!Ueutenaut=<©obernor  Hfachson’s  &emarfe£ 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Your  Excellency,  and  Fellow- Vermonters: 

When  I  arrived  this  morning  I  found  for  the  first  time 
that  I  was  expected  to  make  a  speech.  I  suppose  I  should 
have  become  very  unhappy  and  worried  about  it;  but  I 
am  quite  happy,  I  assure  you.  I  tried  to  borrow  a  speech 
from  some  of  my  distinguished  friends.  I  did  not  quite 
dare  to  ask  the  Governor  for  a  part  of  his,  because  I  knew 
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he  always  has  a  complete  product.  Congressman  Brig¬ 
ham’s  was  so  short  that  he  could  not  spare  any  part  of  his. 
So,  finally,  I  approached  my  friend  Walter  Fenton,  and 
asked  him  for  a  part  of  his  speech.  He  said,  “What  part?” 
and  I  answered,  “The  last  page.”  “Why!”  said  he,  “that 
is  the  best  part  of  my  speech.”  So  here  I  am,  just  the 
opposite  of  the  man  who  was  all  dressed  up  for  a  party  and 
had  nowhere  to  go. 

My  experience  today  in  getting  here,  especially  the  last 
part  of  the  trip  from  Rutland,  consisted  of  a  most  wonderful 
detour,  via  Poultney  to  Castleton.  It  was  a  real  tour;  and 
what  a  road!  I  am  thoroughly  sold  on  the  proposition 
that  still  more  money  should  be  invested  annually  in  our 
back  roads.  If  anyone  is  in  doubt  on  this  proposal,  let 
him  tour  this  detour.  And  from  Castleton  to  Hubbardton, 
what  a  dust!  The  motorcycle  officer  and  Senator  Ellis, 
who  were  pilots,  covered  themselves  and  my  party  with 
glory  and  dust.  A  little  calcium  would  civilize  this  road! 

There  are  two  thoughts  in  connection  with  today’s  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Hubbardton,  which  I  will  submit  as  a  contribution 
to  today’s  proceedings.  One  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  ago,  and  for  years  before  that,  the  land  we 
now  call  Vermont  was  nothing  but  a  runway  for  marauding 
Indians  and  invading  armies;  and  this  was  equally  true  of 
Lake  Champlain,  with  its  warring  canoes  and  naval  vessels. 
Into  this  wilderness  the  pioneers  from  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  came  and  hewed  out  their  homes.  When 
Burgoyne’s  army  came  down  from  the  north  to  cross  arms 
with  these  pioneers  at  the  Battle  of  Hubbardton,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  had  grown  up  a  race  of  men  and  women, 
who  said  to  Burgoyne,  just  as  General  Petain,  in  the  World 
War  at  Verdun,  said  of  the  Germans  to  his  French  troops, 
“J/s  ne  passeront  pas.”  (They  shall  not  pass.)  So,  begin¬ 
ning  at  Hubbardton  on  July  7,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  ending  at  Bennington  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
next  August,  our  ancestors  stopped  the  use  of  their  home 
land  as  a  battle  runway,  and  handed  us  this  heritage,  sealed 
with  their  own  blood. 

The  other  thought  I  would  contribute  is  this;  We  should 
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not  live  in  the  past;  but  the  past  should  live  in  us.  If  you 
analyze  events,  you  will  find  that,  without  the  present  and 
future,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  past.  The  past 
and  the  present  are  continually  and  everlastingly  merging 
into  the  next  moment.  There  is  more  truth  than  humor  in 
the  Irish  bull  of  the  fond  Irish  mother  who  had  lost  her  boy. 
A  friend  came  to  sympathize  with  her  and  the  mother  broke 
out:  “Yes,  Mike  was  a  foine  boy,  he  left  a  wonderful  future 
behind  him.”  Every  act  of  yesterday,  every  act  of  today, 
every  word  spoken,  is  a  part  of  the  future.  So  today,  here 
on  this  historical  ground,  let  us  remember  that  the  sacrifices 
and  experiences  of  our  ancestors  are  of  little  avail,  if  we  do 
not  use  them  to  advantage  today  and  press  on  in  the  to¬ 
morrows  ahead. 

After  the  Fair  Haven  band  had  rendered  another  selection 
of  appropriate  patriotic  music  an  original  ballad,  “Hubbard- 
ton  Battle,”  was  read  by  the  author,  Walter  J.  Coates,  of 
North  Montpelier.  The  verses  produced  a  deep  impression 
and  the  poet  was  warmly  applauded.  The  ballad  follows: 

HUBBARDTON  BATTLE* 

(July  7,  1777) 


The  people  are  in  arms;  Independence  is  at  stake; 

And  England  aims  to  cut  our  land  in  two; 

In  York  State  Howe  is  plotting;  Burgoyne  is  on  the  Lake; 
America  stands  helpless,  her  warriors  scattered,  few.1 

Westminster’s  clarion  call  rings  vibrant;  Liberty 
There  offers  her  first  sacrifice;2  but  Hubbardton 
Recks  not  these  rumbling  portents  till  the  sixth  day  of  July 
Rolls  round  her  redly  ominous  setting  sun.3 

Look  outward,  0  Hubbardton,  beyond  your  western  border, 
For  British  steel  is  shining  there  in  battle  array. 

And  crimson  columns  marching  in  serried  ranks  of  order 
Will  trample  down  your  green  fields  before  another  day.4 


*See  footnotes  and  references,  pp. 38-41. 
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From  “Ti”  and  Mount  Defiance  St.  Clair  and  all  his  men 
Are  hastening  through  your  vales  in  quick  retreat; 

For  Champlain’s  forts  are  taken,  and  the  Lion  roars  again. 
Raging  south  to  final  conquest  or  defeat.5 

He  knows  not  which;  he  crouches,  one  foot  upon  the  lake 
And  the  other  poised  in  menace  o’er  Vermont;  [rake 
A  haunting  hunger  frets  him,  and  his  venomed  claws  would 
Spoils  of  carnage  from  the  Land  he  cannot  daunt.6 

His  eager  mouth  is  open;  the  tensing  form  will  spring; 

And  Liberty  with  bated  breath  awaits 
The  impact  of  that  lightning  bolt  whose  flaming  eyeballs  fling 
Omens  of  death  above  St.  Clair  and  Gates.7 

Unborn  years  are  in  the  balance;  a  new  Nation  is  at  stake; 

Fatal  issues  wait  on  Hubbardton  today; 

The  air  is  tense  with  action  and  expectancy  awake 
To  the  outcome  of  one  final  dread  affray. 

St.  Clair  still  hastens  onward,  gathering  strength  for  new 
resistance, 

Heading  for  Saratoga  with  pursuers  pressing  near; 

And  bold  Green  Mountain  boys  with  proven  valor  and  per¬ 
sistence. 

Facing  the  foe,  protect  his  flanks  and  rear. 

For  Frazier  and  his  grenadiers  press  close,  and  Riedesel 
With  Brunswick  troops  behind  in  dense  array; 

And  Hubbardton  is  staging  a  war-drama  that  shall  tell 
How  patriot  sons  can  fight  when  brought  to  bay. 

Eastward  upon  your  ridges  are  spectral  shadows  moving:8 

Look  up  and  see  how  brightly  the  bivouac  fires  bum! 
New  England  men  are  there,  and  tomorrow  will  be  proving 
A  tale  your  sons  will  cherish  in  history’s  golden  urn. 

There  sleep  the  State’s  defenders,  the  staunch  Green  Mount¬ 
ain  Boys, 

Resting  tonight  on  soil  where  some  will  rest  for  aye; 
And  at  their  head  is  Warner — he  holds  them  there  in  poise 
Against  the  shock  and  conflict  of  impending  day. 
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Brave  Francis  camps  beside  him  with  Bay  State  volunteers, 
And  stout  New  Hampshire  lads  are  there  with  Hale; 
And  grouped  along  the  hillside  the  patriot  pioneers 
Take  watchful  rest  above  the  brooding  vale. 

They  fight  on  frontier  outposts  for  homeland  folk  who  dread 
Lest  Bennington  should  fall  and  British  armies  prey 
On  the  “heart”  of  bold  America;  they  fight  lest  Freedom,  lied 
From  this  yeoman’s  land,  should  perish  in  a  day.9 

Comes  the  dawn,  and  with  it  Frazier;  now  the  battle  noises 
blend10 

Low  and  muttering  at  first,  then  fiercely  shrill; 

And  clouds  of  billowing  smoke  prelude  the  leaden  balls  that 
rend 

Cloth  and  flesh  and  bone  and  brain  and,  maiming,  kill. 

And  Hale  now  falters,  fails  them, — he  holds  his  men  aloof; 

Irresolute  and  weak,  he  counsels  speedy  flight:11 
But  Warner  and  his  iron-hearted  boys  are  panic-proof. 

And  Francis,  too,  is  dauntless  in  the  fight. 

See  Warner! — how  he  gallops  up  and  down  the  forming  lines! 

How  he  charges,  and  the  dogged  Britons  yield! 

Hotly  fierce  he  bears  them  back  beyond  the  outermost  con- 
And  his  rangers  repossess  the  stricken  field.  [fines, 

First  victory  is  his;  his  little  band  eight  hundred  strong 
Have  fronted  veteran  odds  in  open  field  and  stand 
Immovable;  their  rifles  have  sung  the  leaden  song: 

“Death  to  these  red  invaders  of  our  land.”  _ 

Yet  alas,  what  glitters  yonder?  ’Tis  the  glare  of  Brunswick 
From  the  shouting  ranks  of  Riedesel’s  reserves,  [steel 
Chanting  war-songs  of  the  Rhineland,  planting  prints  of 
hired  heel 

On  a  soil  whose  faith,  unsullied,  never  swerves. 

On  they  come,  the  chanting  columns,  and  behind  a  solid  wall 
Of  hireling  flesh  the  British  ranks  reform, 

Then  hurl  their  furied  masses  on  thinning  lines  that  fall 
But  to  close  again  against  the  withering  storm.12 
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Once  more  the  air  grows  humid  hot,  while  keen  unwavering 
Attest  how  staunchly  pioneers  will  stand:  [eyes 

The  battle  turns  against  them,  and  Francis,  stricken,  dies, — 
.  His  blood  reconsecrates  this  virgin  land.13 

And  a  hundred  patriots  more  go  down  to  death  at  Francis’ 
Ere  Warner  yields  an  inch;  he  seeks  delay,  [side 

That  his  countrymen  may  gather  and  a  mightier  test  abide 
In  the  light  of  lessons  taught  by  him  today.14 

But  at  last,  with  task  accomplished,  having  foiled  the  British 
Having  won  a  respite  for  his  country’s  good,  [chase, 

And  deploring  useless  slaughter,  he  resolves  to  quit  the  place 
Where  for  three  long  hours  his  battling  lines  have  stood.15 

“Scatter  now,”  he  tells  his  troopers,  “while  my  own  men 
To  keep  the  foe  in  action  here  till  dark;  [undertake 

Go  in  groups  through  forest  byways,  and  from  Manchester 
at  break 

Of  another  day  betake  yourselves  to  Stark.” 

“For  this  fight  is  but  a  prelude  to  a  greater  that  will  come 
When  Burgoyne’s  mightiest  effort  shall  be  staged: 

At  Bennington  they  need  you,  and  hot  work  must  yet  be 
0  my  comrades,  ere  the  tyrant  host  be  caged.”  [done, 

Thus  Francis  fell  and  Warner  planned  and  Liberty  drew 
And  Gates  waxed  stronger,  and  the  interplay  [breath 

Of  myriad  forces  paved  the  way  for  victory  or  death 
At  Saratoga’s  last  decisive  day. 

*Tis  history  now — how  Burgoyne  failed  because  colonial  spirit 
Developed  courage  far  beyond  his  ken; 

And  Hubbardton  bore  witness  to  the  latent  pluck  and  merit 
That  rendered  Young  America  invincible  to  men.16 

The  shaft  that  honors  Francis,17  the  fame  that  Warner  won,18 
The  hallowed  sacrifice  of  gallant  men. 

Speak  loudly  to  Vermonters  how  their  rights,  each  valued  one 
Were  dearly  purchased  by  their  grandsires  then. 
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Rouse  up,  0  little  Hubbard  ton!  the  glory  of  past  peoples 
Is  here  within  your  grassy  mounds  enshrined; 

And  from  your  sacred  history  the  might  of  many  steeples 
Will  rise  to  bless  the  lives  of  humankind! 

Following  the  reading  of  the  poem  came  the  main  his¬ 
torical  address  by  the  orator  of  the  day,  Hon.  W.  S.  Fenton, 
of  Rutland,  President  of  the  Vermont  Bar  Association,  who 
spoke  on  “Hubbardton  and  Seth  Warner.”  The  large 
audience  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  brilliant  and 
scholarly  address. 

J^tetortcal  Sfohress  bp  $on.  2H.  i*>.  Jfenton 

Hubbardton  and  Seth  Warner* 

In  the  foreword  addressed  “To  the  Public,”  which  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  ascribes  to  Dietrich  Knickerbocker  as  the 
author  of  “A  History  of  New  York  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,”  will  be  found 
a  statement  which  is  so  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  program 
of  today,  that  it  may  well  be  adopted  as  our  text. 

I  treat  of  times  long  past,  over  which  the  twilight  of  uncertainty  had 
already  thrown  its  shadows,  and  the  night  of  forgetfulness  was  about 
to  descend  forever.’* 

We  are  met  here  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  stirring  events  which  occurred 
in  our  beloved  commonwealth  during  that  critical  period 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  America  was  engaged 
in  a  titanic  struggle  for  her  independence,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  government  whose  “just  powers  should  be  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

It  is  not  only  altogether  fitting  and  proper,  but  highly 
essential  that  we  should  pause  betimes  and  reflect  upon  the 
principles  on  \Hiich  our  government, — state  and  national, — 
is  founded,  lest  the  shadows  of  the  twilight  of  uncertainty 
be  further  extended  and  the  night  of  forgetfulness  forever 
descend  over  the  scenes  of  our  early  history;  lest  the  ease 
and  luxury, — yes,  even  the  very  liberty  itself, — which  we 


*See  footnotes  and  references,  pp.  41-44. 
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enjoy  today  in  such  a  bountiful  degree,  may  dull  our  minds 
to  all  recollection  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  fathers  which  made 
it  possible,  and  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  that  can  never  be 
repaid. 

So  it  is  that  in  Vermont  this  year, — the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  birth  as  a  sovereign  state, — by 
the  official  sanction  of  our  legislature,  meetings  such  as 
this  are  being  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  that  there 
may  be  a  re-birth  of  patriotism,  and  that  once  again  we  may 
reconsecrate  ourselves  to  the  aims  of  our  ancestors  in 
whom  we  take  a  just  pride. 

The  “Story  of  Hubbardton”  is  not  new.  It  has  been  told 
many  times.  It  would  indeed  be  presumptuous  for  me  to 
attempt  to  add  anything  to  it.  I  shall  consider  that  my 
objective  will  have  been  accomplished  and  my  humble 
effort  crowned  with  success,  if,  in  the  limited  time  available, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  recall  to  your  minds,  and  that  we 
may  together  live  over  again  some  of  the  scenes  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  important  events  which  we  are  commemorating 
today. 

The  year  1777  opened  most  inauspiciously  for  the  colonists. 
Misfortune  had  been  our  lot  on  every  side.  The  invasion 
of  Canada  which  at  first  had  given  evidence  of  success, 
had  resulted  most  disastrously.  Military  reverses,  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  hardships  of  a  Canadian  winter,  and  sickness, 
not  only  had  made  serious  and  substantial  inroads  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  army,  but  we  had  been  driven  out  of 
Canada,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  fortifications  on 
Lake  Champlain  at  Ticonderoga. 

Washington  had  been  forced  out  of  New  York  and  the 
adjacent  territory  by  General  Howe,  and  his  depleted  army 
was  fighting  for  its  very  existence  in  New  Jersey.  Public 
spirit  and  confidence  in  a  final  successful  outcome  of  the 
war  was~at  its  lowest  ebb. 

Such  was  the  situation  on  the  sixth  of  May,  1777,  when 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  an  experienced  military  officer,  landed 
at  Quebec  to  take  over  the  command  of  the  Northern 
British  Army,  and  to  carry  out  a  matured  plan  of  campaign 
for  a  drive  from  Lake  Champlain  where  General  Carleton 
had  stopped  the  preceding  winter,  to  effect  a  junction  with 
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General  Howe  at  Albany,  thus  splitting  the  Colonies  fairly 
in  the  center. 

Of  this  force,  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  “probably  the 
finest  and  most  excellently  supplied  as  to  officers  and  private 
men  that  had  ever  been  allotted  to  second  the  operations 
of  any  army.”1 

Exclusive  of  Canadian  militia,  Tories  and  Indians,  it 
was  composed  of  veteran  British  troops  exceeding  forty-one 
hundred  in  number,  with  over  thirty-one  hundred  Germans, 
and  a  complete  train  of  artillery.2 

Burgoyne  moved  fast.  In  less  than  a  month  after  his 
arrival,  his  army  was  assembled  and  on  the  march.  Less 
than  three  weeks  later,  it  was  encamped  at  Chimney  Point, 
but  a  few  miles  from  Ticonderoga.3 

During  the  early  spring  and  summer,  the  defenses  at 
Ticonderoga  had  been  greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged 
and  a  floating  bridge  four  hundred  yards  long  connecting 
the  works  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  lake  had  been  con¬ 
structed,  supported  by  sunken  piers,  the  spaces  between 
which  were  filled  with  floats,  strongly  fastened  together 
with  iron  chains  and  rivets.  A  boom  of  large  timbers 
rivetted  together  and  protected  by  a  double  iron  chain 
had  been  constructed  on  the  north  side  of  the  bridge  and 
altogether  it  constituted  a  barrier  supposed  to  make  the 
passage  of  a  British  fleet  impossible.4 

.  No  attention,  however,  had  been  paid  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Colonel  Trumbull,  who  had  demonstrated  at  least 
to  the  satisfaction  of  General  Arnold  and  Colonel  (after¬ 
wards  General)  Wayne,  that  Ticonderoga  was  untenable 
unless  there  was  added  to  its  system  of  defenses  a  perma¬ 
nent  fortification  on  the  summit  of  Sugar  Hill,  a  high  emi¬ 
nence  which  entirely  dominated  the  surrounding  region, 
being  so  located  that  artillery  placed  there  could  be  fired 
directly  into  both  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Indepen¬ 
dence,  and  even  the  numbers  of  their  defenders  be  counted. 
Although  Congress  was  warned  that  it  would  require  at 
least  ten  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
for  the  defense  of  the  fortifications  as  then  existing,  no  action 
was  taken.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  for  this 
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inaction  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  those  in  charge  of 
the  American  armed  forces.5 

An  eminent  authority  on  the  early  history  of  our  country 
and  particularly  Vermont,  Rev.  James  Davie  Butler,  in 
an  address  delivered  before  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  at 
Montpelier  on  October  20, 1848,  submits  the  following,  sup¬ 
ported  by  citations  to  documentary  evidence: 

Burgoyne’s  invasion  through  the  Lakes  astonished  Washington,  who 
had  expected  Burgoyne  at  Boston  if  anywhere.  As  early  as  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  May,  General  Poor  had  written  to  Gates,  and  on  the  thirtieth 
of  the  same  month.  Gates  had  written  Washington,  that  the  enemy  were 
in  force  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  that  Ticonderoga  w'as  untenable  against 
a  vigorous  attack.  Yet  it  was  a  favorite  idea  'with  Washington,  that  the 
British  would  not  operate  in  force  from  Canada  during  that  campaign. 
Therefore,  three  weeks  after  Gates’  letter,  Washington  wrote:  “The  garri¬ 
son  at  Ticonderoga  is  sufficient  to  hold  it  against  any  attack.’’  Officers 
from  Canada,  and  Canadian  spies,  gave  accounts  of  Burgoyne  which 
proved  accurate,  but  were  received  as  incredulously  as  the  prophecies  of 
Cassandra.  Nine  days  before  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga,  Schuyler  thought 
that  no  serious  attack  on  that  post  was  threatened,  but  an  attempt  on 
New  Hampshire,  or  the  Mohawk.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  Wash¬ 
ington  had  any  faith  in  Burgoyne’s  invasion  as  a  reality  more  than  four 
days  before  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga,  and  when  on  the  tenth  of  July,  nine 
days  afterwards,  he  received  intelligence  that  that  fortress  was  taken,  he 
refused  to  believe  it.  “I  should  rather  suppose,’’  he  writes,  “that  if  any 
accident  has  befallen  us,  it  must  have  happened  to  the  detachment  of 
men  from  the  New  Hampshire  grants  under  Colonel  Warner,  for  we  find 
from  St.  Clair’s  letters  that  he  expected  something  from  him.”  Nay, 
on  the  seventh,  two  days  after  Burgoyne  had  taken  Ticonderoga,  Wash¬ 
ington  wTites,  “We  are  left  to  conjecture  whether  his  appearance  on  the 
Lake  was  with  a  view  to  a  real  and  serious  attack  or  whether  to  amuse 
and  draw  our  attention.”6 

General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  had  arrived  at  Ticonderoga 
on  June  twelfth,7  was  in  command  of  the  American  forces 
there  located,  which  consisted  of  two  thousand  and  eighty- 
nine  effective  soldiers,  including  the  artillerymen  and  about 
nine  hundred  militia  and  some  unarmed  artificers.  The 
men  were  half-armed  and  ill-equipped  in  every  way  with 
insufficient  provisions  for  any  lengthy  siege.8  On  July 
second,  we  find  Colonel  Seth  Warner  writing  to  the  Windsor 
Convention  from  Rutland  asking  not  only  for  men  to  be 
sent  to  Ticonderoga,  but  that  the  Convention  do  all  in  its 
“power  to  supply  the  troops  at  Ticonderoga  with  beef  as 
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if  the  siege  should  be  long  they  will  absolutely  be  in  want 
of  meat  kind  except  the  country  exert  themselves.”9 

Burgoyne  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga  on  July 
second  began  its  investment,  and  on  July  fourth,  his  ex¬ 
perienced  officers  had  already  sensed  the  possibilities  of 
fortifying  Sugar  Hill.  An  investigation  having  been  made 
by  their  engineers  and  it  having  been  found  feasible,  steps 
were  taken  immediately  to  establish  a  battery  on  the  height, 
and  on  the  morning  of  July  fifth,  the  Americans  awoke  to 
a  realization  that  the  British  were  in  possession  of  this 
commanding  point.10 

At  that  time  the  works  at  Ticonderoga  were  nearly  sur¬ 
rounded.  It  was  in  no  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  It  had 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  force  which  was  required  for  its 
defense.  A  council  of  war  of  American  officers  was  called, 
and  it  was  determined  to  evacuate  Ticonderoga  and  Mount 
Independence  immediately  it  became  dark  enough  to  cover 
the  retreat.  St.  Clair  realized  fully  the  effect  on  public 
opinion  of  giving  up  the  key  to  Lake  Champlain,  which 
had  been  held  by  the  Americans  ever  since  Allen  and  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  had  assured  their  undying  fame  by 
its  capture  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  May,  1775,  but 
to  his  great  credit,  St.  Clair  took  the  position  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  an  army  in  order  to  save  his  own 
character.11 

And  so  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  July  sixth,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago  today,  the  American  forces  at 
Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence  began  the  retreat, 
an  incident  of  which  was  the  event  we  are  celebrating  this 
afternoon. 

Had  St.  Clair’s  orders  been  carried  out,  in  all  probability 
his  forces  would  have  obtained  such  a  start  before  knowledge 
of  the  evacuation  came  to  the  British  that  there  would 
have  beemno  Battle  of  Hubbardton.  Instead,  one  General 
DeFermoy,  who  was  charged  with  the  evacuation  of  part 
of  the  works,  not  only  was  asleep  when  he  should  have 
been  attending  to  the  duties  entrusted  to  him,  but  contrary 
to  the  express  directions  of  St.  Clair,  set  fire  to  his  house 
at  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  with  the  consequence 
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that  the  resulting  illumination  gave  Burgoyne’s  army  full 
knowledge  of  the  retirement.12 

General  Frazier,  in  command  of  the  advance  corps  of 
Burgoyne’s  army,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  men  together, 
started  in  pursuit,  leaving  a  request  for  Burgoyne  to  dis¬ 
patch  the  remainder  of  his  corps  with  other  troops  to  support 
him.  He  was  somewhat  delayed,  however,  because  so  soon 
as  the  British  found  that  the  Americans  had  left,  they  at 
once  began  to  possess  themselves  of  what  had  been  left 
behind  and  before  they  could  be  assembled  for  pursuit, 
St.  Clair  had  obtained  a  fairly  good  start.13 

Thus  we  may  turn  back  the  pages  of  time  for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  that  hot  Sunday  forenoon  and  reproduce  the 
picture  of  St.  Clair  and  his  army  hastening  over  what  was 
little  more  than  a  trail  through  the  wilderness,  through 
Orwell,  Sudbury  and  Hubbardton,  seeking  to  escape,  while 
following  over  this  same  rough  road,  a  few  hours  later,  were 
Frazier  and  his  troops  in  what  might  be  termed  figuratively 
as  well  as  actually  a  “hot”  pursuit. 

As  St.  Clair  left  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence, 
Colonel  Ebenezer  Francis  (of  whom  more  later)  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  rear  guard,  but  on  arriving  at  Hubbard¬ 
ton,  St.  Clair  put  the  rear  guard,  consisting  of  Warner  and 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  Francis  with  his  Massachusetts 
regiment  and  Colonel  Hale  with  a  New  Hampshire  regi¬ 
ment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Seth  Warner.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  consider  somewhat  more  of  Warner 
as  the  story  unfolds.14 

The  selection  of  Warner  to  command  the  rear  guard  was 
clearly  not  by  chance,  but  by  design.  Circumstanced  as 
was  St.  Clair  at  that  particular  time  and  with  the  main 
object  in  view  of  saving  his  army,  which  was  then  being 
threatened  by  the  close  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  flower 
of  the  English  army,  the  command  of  the  rear  guard  was 
one,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
What  was  needed  was  a  man  of  tried  experience,  of  unwaver¬ 
ing  courage,  of  calm,  cool  and  collected  judgment;  one  who 
enjoyed  the  absolute  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  who  could 
be  relied  upon  in  every  situation  and  whose  loyalty  to  the 
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cause  would  not  admit  of  doubt.  Such  a  man  was  Seth 
Warner. 

Born  in  Roxbury,  Connecticut,  on  May  17,  1743,  he 
moved  to  Bennington  with  his  parents  in  1763, 15  and  in 
1771  was  elected  one  of  the  captains  of  the  newly  formed 
military  organization  known  as  the  “Green  Mountain  Boys” 
of  which  Ethan  Allen  was  the  chief.16  A  man  of  iron  frame 
and  noble  personal  appearance,  standing  not  less  than  six 
feet  and  two  inches  in  his  stocking  feet  (one  account  of 
him  says  six  feet,  three  inches  and  three-quarters),17  he 
was  possessed  of  great  bodily  strength  and  agility.  His 
features  were  regular  and  strongly  marked  and  indicated 
great  mental  strength  and  fixedness  of  purpose;  good- 
natured;  of  simple,  natural  manners;  free  from  any  kind 
of  affectation;  dignified;  and  distinguished  for  his  cool 
courage  and  perfect  self-possession  on  all  occasions,  and 
for  the  entire  confidence  with  which  he  always  inspired 
his  associates  and  those  under  his  command.18 

During  the  controversy  with  New  York  over  the  land 
grants,  he  was  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  men  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants,  and  was  one  of  the  eight  inhabitants 
of  that  territory  prescribed  by  the  New  York  act  of  March 
9th,  1774.19  He  was  a  leading  spirit,  second  only  to 
Allen,  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  activities  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys.20 

More  than  two  years  before  the  battle  of  Hubbardton 
he  was  with  Allen  at  Ticonderoga  commanding  his  rear 
guard,  and  he  commanded  the  party  that  captured  Crown 
Point  on  the  same  day.  In  July,  1775,  when  the  first  regi¬ 
ment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys  was  raised  under  the  authority 
of  Congress  and  the  government  of  New  York,  after  the 
war  begun,  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel  by  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  several  townships  assembled  at  Dorset  by 
a  vote  of  forty-one  to  five  over  Ethan  Allen  himself,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  office.  He  was  with  Montgomery 
in  the  Canadian  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1775,  in  the  siege 
of  St.  Johnvs,  and  the  capture  of  Montreal,  returning  from 
Canada  the  latter  part  of  November,  1775.  Early  in  1776, 
being  requested  by  the  General  commanding  in  Canada 
to  raise  men  and  come  at  once,  he  raised  another  regiment 
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of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  returned  to  Canada  in  January 
and  remained  there  until  the  retreat  of  the  army  in  May, 
1776.21 

In  the  words  of  Daniel  Chipman, — to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  Seth  Warner, — 
during  that  retreat: 

Warner  took  a  position  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  and  requiring 
the  utmost  care  and  vigilance;  he  was  always  in  the  rear  picking  up  the 
wounded  and  diseased,  assisting  and  encouraging  those  who  were  least 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  generally  kept  but  a  few  miles  in 
advance  of  the  British,  who  closely  pursued  the  Americans  from  post  to 
post.  By  calmly  and  steadily  pursuing  this  course,  by  his  habitual  vigi 
lance  and  care,  Warner  brought  off  most  of  the  invalids  and  with  this 
corps  of  the  diseased  and  infirm,  arrived  at  Ticonderoga  a  few  days 
after  the  main  army  had  taken  possession  of  that  post. 

So  impressed  was  Congress  with  the  conduct  of  Warner 
and  his  comrades  in  that  campaign,  that  in  July,  1776,  a 
regiment  was  authorized  out  of  the  troops  who  had  served 
with  so  much  reputation  in  Canada,  and  Warner  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  Congress  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  command  and 
was  retained  in  that  position  by  Congress  notwithstanding 
the  emphatic  protest  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
York  following  Vermont’s  Declaration  of  Independence.23 
From  the  date  of  his  appointment,  Warner  had  continued 
his  distinguished  service  in  behalf  of  Vermont  and  the 
United  Colonies. 

Can  there  be  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  here  assembled 
but  that  St.  Clair  was  fully  justified  in  his  selection  of  a 
commander  upon  whom  devolved  the  responsibility  for 
the  protection  of  the  main  body  of  his  army? 

St.  Clair,  after  leaving  orders  with  Warner  to  remain  at 
Hubbardton  with  the  rear  guard  for  the  stragglers  to  come 
in  and  then  to  follow  the  main  army  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  the  rear,  proceeded  on  to  Castleton. 

His  men  being  extremely  fatigued,  Warner  decided  to 
remain  at  Hubbardton  for  the  night,  and  made  his  en¬ 
campment  in  the  near  vicinity  of  our  present  location. 

Frazier  had  followed  the  pursuit  with  expedition  from 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  all  through  the  hot  Sunday 
forenoon  until  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  his 
troops  were  halted  to  refresh  themselves  and  await  the 
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coining  of  General  Riedesel.  Upon  his  arrival  and  after 
consultation  in  which  arrangements  were  made  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  pursuit,  Frazier  marched  forward  three  miles 
nearer  Hubbardton  where  his  detachment  was  halted  for 
the  night.  At  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh, 
he  resumed  the  pursuit  and  at  about  five,  came  up  to 
Warner’s  position,  where  his  advance  guard  under  Major 
Grant  attacked  the  American  pickets,  who  were  shortly 
driven  into  the  main  body,  the  Americans  then  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  cooking  their  breakfast. 

It  was  in  this  early  morning  skirmish  that  Major  Grant, 
a  gallant  British  officer,  lost  his  life,  he  being  probably  the 
first  casualty  on  either  side  in  the  Battle  of  Hubbardton. 
As  his  forces  reached  the  American  picket  line,  he  mounted 
the  stump  of  a  tree  (local  tradition  says  a  large  rock  which 
is  located  over  the  hill  and  to  the  southwest  from  where 
we  are)  to  make  observations  and  had  hardly  given  the 
order  to  his  men  to  fire  before  he  was  struck  by  a  rifle  ball 
and  instantly  killed. 

Shortly  after  seven  o’clock  the  two  forces  arranged  them¬ 
selves  for  the  coming  conflict,  forming  within  sixty  yards 
of  each  other.  Warner  immediately  opened  fire,  and  there 
followed  for  about  two  hours  one  of  the  most  desperately 
fought  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  result  of 
which  was  at  all  times  in  the  greatest  uncertainty  and  doubt, 
first  one  side  gaining  the  advantage,  then  the  other.  Having 
been  pressed  back  by  the  British  troops,  Warner  ordered  a 
counter  charge  and  with  great  gallantry  not  only  recovered 
the  ground  lost  but  broke  the  British  line,  forcing  them  to 
fall  back,  where  they  again  reformed  and  resumed  the 
attack  with  a  bayonet  charge  and  again  they  were  driven 
back. 

Unfortunately  for  Warner,  as  the  engagement  opened. 
Colonel  Hale  with  his  New  Hampshire  regiment,  whether 
because  of  their  enfeebled  condition  (it  being  said  that 
many  of  them  were  invalids  and  not  in  physical  condition 
to  entervthe  combat)  or  for  whatever  reason  it  may  have 
been,  retired  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict  and  started  in 
retreat  for  Castleton.  Frazier  having  sent  a  small  detach¬ 
ment  to  cover  the  road  to  Castleton,  Hale  and  many  of  his 
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men  were  taken  prisoners  without  having  fired  a  single 
shot.  Hale  was  severely  censured  for  this  conduct  and  he 
appealed  to  General  Washington  for  a  full  inquiry,  but 
unfortunately  died  while  still  a  prisoner  and  before  his  ex¬ 
change  could  be  brought  about. 

Undaunted  by  the  loss  of  Hale’s  forces,  Warner,  Francis 
and  their  men  fought  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  Francis 
being  in  command  of  the  American  right  wing,  which  was 
engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  turn  Frazier’s  left.  From  the 
various  accounts  of  the  battle,  it  is  only  too  apparent  that 
Frazier,  although  superior  in  numbers  and  with  the  pick 
of  the  English  army,  was  being  worsted  but,  brave  officer 
that  he  was,  continued  to  hang  on,  hoping  and  praying 
that  Riedesel  and  his  German  forces  would  shortly  come 
to  his  rescue.  While  on  the  other  hand,  Warner,  well 
aware  that  following  in  support  of  Frazier  would  be  a  force 
sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  against  him,  was  fighting  des¬ 
perately  to  overcome  Frazier  before  his  reinforcements 
should  arrive. 

The  news  of  the  engagement  having  reached  St.  Clair, 
six  miles  away  at  Castleton,  he  immediately  ordered  two 
militia  regiments,  which  were  then  within  a  comparatively 
short  distance  of  Warner,  to  his  support.  Had  they  obeyed 
with  promptness  and  decision,  the  result  at  Hubbardton 
might  well  have  been  reversed.  Instead  of  supporting 
Warner,  these  regiments  made  all  haste  to  gain  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  main  army. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  scale  was  hanging 
in  the  balance,  through  an  apparent  misunderstanding  of 
Francis’  orders,  some  of  his  men  fell  back  in  retreat,  and 
while  endeavoring  to  re-align  them  and  return  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  Francis  was  killed.  At  the  same  time,  Riedesel,  with 
his  advance  troops,  appeared  on  the  scene  and  instantly 
sensing  the  vulnerable  spot,  he  launched  an  attack  on 
Francis’  forces.  Ordering  his  musicians  to  start  playing  to 
give  the  impression  to  the  Americans  that  a  large  force  was 
approaching,  Riedesel  advanced  to  the  attack,  his  soldiers 
shouting  and  singing  their  battle  hymns,  while  Francis’ 
men,  their  leader  gone,  fell  back  in  great  confusion,  which 
at  once  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  American  forces.24 
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These  occurrences  combining  at  the  critical  point  in  the 
battle  were  too  much  for  Warner  to  overcome.  Seeing  the 
battle  lost  and  his  men  in  retreat,  even  the  iron  nerve  of 
Warner  was  momentarily  shaken.  “He  dropped  down 
upon  a  log  by  which  he  stood  and  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
execrations  upon  the  flying  troops,  but  he  instantly  arose 
and  in  a  most  collected  manner  ordered  his  regiment  to 
Manchester.”  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Chipman  that  this  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  Warner  was  “ever  known  to  be 
agitated  for  a  moment  or  deprived  of  self-possession  by  any 
disastrous  occurrence  however  sudden  and  unexpected.”25 

We  should  pause  here  to  say  just  a  word  regarding  Colonel 
Francis,  who  on  that  hot  morning,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  tomorrow,  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  defense 
of  liberty.  Like  Warner,  he  was  a  man  of  imposing  stature, 
a  good  disciplinarian  and  had  commanded  a  regiment  on 
Dorchester  Heights  earlier  in  the  war.26  His  gallant  con¬ 
duct  at  Hubbardton  was  acknowledged  even  by  the  enemy. 
He  fought  bravely  to  the  last,  having  “first  received  a  ball 
through  his  right  arm,  he  still  continued  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  till  he  received  the  fatal  wound  through  his  body, 
entering  his  right  breast”  when  “he  dropped  on  his  face.”27 
He  was  buried  by  the  Brunswick  troops.28 

“Thus  fell,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  one  of  the  most 
promising  officers  of  the  Revolution — one  whose  bravery 
and  valor,  friends  and  foes  alike  were  forward  to  acknowledge 
— whose  worth  the  aged,  that  knew  him,  still  delight  to  re¬ 
count,  and  whose  untimely  loss  they  yet  with  flowing  tears 
lament.”27 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  conflict  as  to  the  relative 
strength  of  the  opposing  forces  at  Hubbardton.  Naturally 
the  British  authorities  are  prone  to  minimize  their  own 
numbers  and,  to  say  the  least,  not  to  understate  the  numbers 
of  their  opponents.  So  we  find  Captain  Anbury  (who  was 
connected  with  Burgoyne's  army)  stating  Frazier's  force 
at  the  time  of  the  engagement,  excluisve  of  the  Germans, 
to  be  eight  hundred  and  fifty  ;29  while  Burgoyne  himself  adopts 
that  figure  as  being  the  extent  of  Frazier’s  strength.30  On 
the  other  hand.  Anbury  puts  the  American  forces  at  two 
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thousand,  stating  that  at  all  times  the  British  were  out¬ 
numbered.29 

Ethan  Allen  (then  in  captivity  in  England)  claims  that 
Frazier’s  force  which  attacked  Warner  at  Hubbardton  was 
about  two  thousand,  and  in  this  figure  Allen  is  followed  by 
Rowland  Robinson.31 

Considering  that  in  the  official  organization  of  Burgoyne’s 
army  that  Frazier’s  advanced  corps  consisted  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  officers  and  men;32  that  when 
leaving  Mount  Independence  with  a  portion  of  his  corps  in 
pursuit  of  St.  Clair,  he  ordered  that  the  remainder  of  his 
command  follow  at  once,  with  other  troops  to  support; 
his  expressed  preference  for  “English  troops”;  that  the 
support  which  he  received  other  than  his  own  troops,  was 
from  Riedesel  and  his  Germans,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume 
that  he  went  into  the  engagement  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  entire  command,  and  when  Riedesel’s  contingent  is 
taken  into  consideration,  Frazier  not  only  at  all  times 
greatly  outnumbered  Warner,  but  at  the  end  he  had  not 
far  from  Allen’s  estimate  of  two  thousand.  . 

The  number  of  American  troops  is  not  difficult  of  ap¬ 
proximate  ascertainment.  St.  Clair  in  one  instance  states 
it  to  be  “about  a  thousand”;33  in  another  report,  he  says 
“twelve  hundred  including  stragglers  and  infirm.”34 

Five  days  before  the  battle,  Warner  himself  reported 
“about  seven  or  eight  hundred”;35  while  Brockholst  Living¬ 
ston,  an  officer  at  Ticonderoga,  wrote  his  uncle,  Governor 
Livingston  of  New  Jersey  on  July  third  that  “Warner  is 
expected  today  with  six  hundred  Green  Mountain  Boys.”36 
Senator  Crockett  states  the  whole  number  of  Warner’s, 
Francis’  and  Hale’s  regiments  to  be  about  thirteen  hundred 
in  all,37  and  when  Hale’s  regiment  is  eliminated  (as  it  was), 
it  is  plainly  evident  that  Mr.  Crockett  is  as  nearly  correct 
as  it  is  possible  to  be,  when  he  says  that  Warner’s  forces 
were  reduced  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  when  Hale  left 
with  his  men.38  So  we  find  that  Warner  and  Francis,  out¬ 
numbered  by  nearly,  if  not  more  than,  two  to  one  during 
all  staged  of  the  battle,  and  confronted  with  the  very  cream 
of  Burgoyne’s  army,  not  only  held  the  enemy  to  even  terms, 
but  were  gradually  gaining  the  victory,  when  the  situation 
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was  so  suddenly  changed  by  the  untimely  death  of  Francis 
and  the  arrival  of  Riedesel  with  his  German  troops.  One 
may  conceive  of  Hubbardton  as  a  miniature  Waterloo, 
where  the  fate  of  English  arms  was  preserved  by  the  similar 
timely  arrival  of  Bliicher. 

Having  considered  somewhat  the  relative  size  of  the  con¬ 
tending  forces,  let  us  for  a  moment  take  up  the  number  of 
casualties  sustained  by  each.  There  is  quite  substantial 
agreement  among  the  authorities  as  to  the  number  of  British 
dead  and  wounded. 

The  Earl  of  Balcarras,  who  was  with  Frazier’s  corps, 
testified  before  Parliament  that  without  including  the  Ger¬ 
man  casualties,  he  thinks  Frazier  lost  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  killed  and  wounded.39  The  American  authorities 
(except  for  Ethan  Allen,  who  says  there  were  three  hundred 
killed)  put  the  British  killed  and  wounded  at  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three.40 

Practically  all  American  authorities  place  the  number  of 
Americans  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  at  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four;  Thompson  stating,  on  the  authority  of 
Ethan  Allen,  that  thirty  of  these  were  killed.41 

Adopting  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  as  the  correct 
figure,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  of  these  were  killed 
and  wounded  so  that  we  may  have  a  basis  for  comparison 
with  the  British  losses.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
bulk  of  the  prisoners  taken  (if  not  all)  were  Hale’s  men  who 
were  captured  without  inflicting  any  damage  on  the  enemy. 
Fortunately  we  have  a  detailed  record  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken  by  the  British.  Burgoyne  himself  is  relied 
on  in  this  respect,  for  although  his  account  of  the  number  of 
killed  and  wrounded  is  too  extravagant  for  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  prisoners  in  his  hands  wras  the  subject 
of  an  accurate  count,  and  padded  estimates  were  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  the  discrepancy  would  be  too  easily 
detected. 

He  reports  to  the  British  ministry  on  July  11,  1777,  that 
“one  cblonel,  seven  captains,  ten  subalterns  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  men  were  made  prisoners.”42  Deducting  the 
total  of  two  hundred  twenty-eight  from  the  total  casualties 
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of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four,  we  find  that  ninety-six 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

Although  St.  Clair  reported  to  Washington  that  the 
American  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  only  fifty,43 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  authority  shows  the  losses  of 
that  character  to  have  exceeded  ninety. 

Using  this  figure  it  will  be  noted  at  once  that  while  out¬ 
numbered  two  to  one  (and  more  at  the  end)  Warner  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  British  twice  the  number  of  casualties  in 
killed  and  wounded  that  he  sustained  himself. 

Without  a  doubt  the  reason  for  this  was  as  stated  by 
Ethan  Allen : 

I  heard  them  (i.e.,  British  officers)  likewise  complain  that  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  took  sight. 

One  cannot  read  Judge  Thompson’s  description  of  the 
battle  in  his  historical  novel  The  Green  Mountain  Boys , 
without  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  on  that  day 
Warner  and  his  men  covered  themselves  with  imperishable 
glory,  but  it  may  be  suggested  by  some  that  Thompson 
was  not  an  unprejudiced  witness. 

It  is  axiomatic  in  the  legal  profession  that  the  most 
effective  evidence  one  can  have  is  the  favorable  testimony 
elicited  from  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  of  the  case, 
and  so  on  the  question  of  the  behavior  of  the  Americans 
at  Hubbardton,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Earl  of  Balcarras  given  in  the  inquiry  before  the 
British  Parliament.  He  was  asked  this  question: 

Q.  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  behavior  of  the  enemy  on  that  day  ? 
and  he  answered : 

A.  Circumstanced  as  the  enemy  was,  as  an  army  very  hard  pressed 
in  their  retreat,  they  certainly  behaved  with  great  gallantry.45 

At  Hubbardton,  as  elsewhere  during  Burgoyne’s  cam¬ 
paign  at  least,  the  Americans  followed  the  custom  of  con¬ 
structing  rude  breastworks  or  entrenchments  in  front  of 
their  positions.  Usually  it  proved  to  be  an  wholly  useless 
expenditure  of  labor.  Again  we  call  as  a  witness  the  noble 
Earl  of  Balcarras  on  the  general  subject  of  entrenchments. 

After  having  stated  that  the  rebels  (meaning  the  Ameri¬ 
cans)  were  indefatigable  in  securing  themselves  by  entrench- 
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ments,  the  Earl  was  asked  in  how  many  instances  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  rebels  defending  their  entrenchments  after  they 
had  made  them,  and  replied: 

We  never  got  a  view  of  any  of  their  entrenchments  but  such  as  they 
had  vountariy  abandoned. 

Q.  Is  it  then  to  be  understood  that  they  never  defended  any  entrench¬ 
ments  ? 

A.  They  never  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  British  Army  being  well  provided  with 
artillery,  was  a  probable  reason  for  their  not  defending  entrenchments? 

A.  The  reason  they  did  not  defend  their  entrenchments  was,  that 
they  always  marched  out  of  them  and  attacked  us.46 

And  again,  speaking  generally  of  the  American  troops 
and  their  conduct,  he  states: 

Q.  Was  the  behavior  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  your  Lordship  in 
the  actions  you  have  seen,  such  as  to  make  them  contemptible  in  the 
eye  of  a  soldier? 

A.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  they  fought  at  all  times  with 
courage  and  obstinacy.  *  *  *  We  were  taught  by  experience  that  neither 
their  attacks  nor  resistance  was  to  be  despised.47 

What  a  lesson  can  be  gleaned  from  the  following  inter¬ 
change  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry  to  which  we  have 
been  referring.  Being  pressed  with  questions  by  members 
of  Parliament,  as  to  his  opinion  regarding  matters  relating 
to  various  political  aspects  of  the  campaign,  and  the  co¬ 
operation  or  lack  of  it  between  Lord  George  Germain, 
General  Howe  and  General  Burgoyne,  the  Earl  replied: 
(One  could  almost  love  him  for  it.) 

I  have  the  honor  to  stand  before  this  house  as  a  military  man,  and 
not  as  a  politician,  and  cannot  answer  any  question  but  those  relative 
to  my  own  profession.48 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  every  citizen  of  Vermont  that 
her  two  foremost  native  sons  are  living  examples  of  the 
practical  application  of  this  very  same  idea.  The  one,  at  the 
head  of  the  nation’s  affairs, — the  other  in  charge  of  one  of 
its  most  important  departments,  steadily  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  a  wise,  honest  and  successful  administration  of  the 
country’s  business,  wholly  divorced  from  the  intrigues  of 
the  petty  politicians  of  the  day. 

To  one  who  makes  any  extended  investigation  of  the 
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subject  of  Hubbard  ton  and  Seth  Warner,  two  things  are 
made  most  glaringly  evident. 

One, — that  the  Battle  of  Hubbardton  has  not  been  ac¬ 
corded  the  prominence,  and  its  importance  the  recognition, 
which  the  facts  so  justly  warrant. 

The  other, — that  Vermont  has  given  altogether  too  little 
consideration  to  Seth  Warner  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
service  which  he  rendered  her  in  her  infancy  and  time  of 
need. 

True,  Hubbardton  must  be  classed  as  a  defeat  for  Ameri¬ 
can  arms,  if  the  mere  triumph  of  superior  over  greatly 
inferior  numbers,  resulting  in  the  compulsory  withdrawal 
of  the  smaller  force,  is  to  be  the  criterion.  But  on  this 
basis,  so  was  Bunker  Hill  a  defeat.  Yet  would  anyone  have 
the  temerity  to  suggest  that  the  fact  that  the  British  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  field  at  Bunker  Hill,  in  any  way 
reflected  on  the  immortal  glory  of  American  valor  attained 
on  that  day?  Must  an  overwhelming  victory  be  essential 
to  honorable  fame?  History  affords  too  many  instances 
to  the  contrary  to  make  that  condition  the  sole  test. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  the  object  for  which  it  was 
fought,  namely,  the  security  of  St.  Clair’s  retreat,  Hubbard¬ 
ton  was  a  substantial  success.  The  enemy  received  such 
a  check  on  that  day  as  to  wholly  disable  them  from  im¬ 
mediate  effective  pursuit  of  St.  Clair. 

Again  we  call  the  witnesses  from  the  other  side.  The 
Earl  of  Balcarras  states: 

It  was  not  practicable,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
fatigue  of  the  King’s  troops,  the  care  of  the  wounded  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  considered,  to  have  pursued  the  enemy  farther  after  that  action.49 

And  as  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  who  was  also  with  Bur- 
goyne’s  army,  puts  it: 

It  was  not  practicable  to  pursue  the  enemy  further  than  they  were 
pursued  at  Huberton.  I  think  we  ran  some  risk  in  pursuing  them  so 
far.50 

Convincingly  the  fact  stands  out,  that  by  Warner’s 
courageous  and  energetic  stand  at  Hubbardton,  the  safety 
of  St.  Clair’s  army  was  assured. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  the  courageous  conduct  of 
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our  troops  in  the  face  of  substantial  odds;  the  damage  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  enemy;  the  severity  of  the  conflict  while  it 
lasted;  that  it  was  the  only  battle  fought  on  Vermont’s 
soil  during  the  Revolution;  and  the  fact  that  Warner 
brought  off  his  regiment  to  fight  another  day,  when  their 
presence  and  actions  on  the  battlefield  turned  a  doubtful 
result  into  a  sweeping  victory; — assuredly  Hubbard  ton  de¬ 
serves  far  greater  notice  than  it  has  yet  received  from  his¬ 
torians; — Senator  Crockett  being  the  only  one  to  adequately 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  engagement. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Warner,  with 
not  over  one-half  of  the  force  commanded  by  Stark  at  Ben¬ 
nington,  was  opposed  by  the  flower  of  the  English  army, 
wdiich  with  their  support  constituted  an  enemy  at  all  times 
greater  in  number  than  the  combined  forces  of  Baum  and 
Breyman,  whom  Stark  engaged  separately;  that  the  British 
loss  in  killed  and  w  ounded  w  as  but  a  trifle  less  at  Hubbard- 
ton  than  at  Bennington,  while  the  American  casualties  in 
killed  and  wounded  at  Hubbardton  exceeded  by  twenty  or 
thirty  like  casualties  at  Bennington,  although  the  actual 
period  of  time  occupied  by  the  fight  was  less  than  two 
hours,  is  it  not  apparent  that  Hubbardton  more  nearly 
approaches  the  character  of  a  major  engagement  than  has 
generally  been  considered?51  'H794748 

Considered  as  the  first  in  a  chain  of  events  leading  from 
the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  by  Burgoyne,  to  the  glorious 
American  victories  at  Bennington,  at  Fort  Stamvix,  at 
Stillwater,  and  to  the  final  breaking  up  and  capture  of 
Burgoyne’s  entire  army  at  Saratoga,  but  three  and  a  half 
months  later,  the  gallant  fight  at  Hubbardton  shines  forth 
as  the  first  bright  star  in  the  darkness  and  gloom  which 
followed  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga;  it  aroused  the  inhabitants 
of  Vermont  and  the  surrounding  territory  to  turn  out  in 
ever  increasing  numbers  to  the  defense  of  their  homes, 
their  firesides  and  their  liberties,  until  Burgoyne  w^as  im¬ 
pelled  to  burst  forth  in  lament: 

The  ^Jew  Hampshire  Grants  in  particular,  a  country  unpeopled  and 
almost  unknown  in  the  last  war,  now  abounds  in  the  most  active  and 
most  rebellious  race  of  the  continent,  and  hangs  like  a  gathering  storm 
upon  my  left.52 
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What  an  unsolicited  and  unintentional  compliment! 

In  the  light  of  all  these  considerations,  “Will  anybody 
deny  that  this  battle,  engagement,  rear-guard  fight,  or 
skirmish, — call  it  whatever  the  critic  pleases, — was  other¬ 
wise  than  highly  honorable  to  the  Americans?”53 

Truly,  as  was  said  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  exercises 
held  here  fifty  years  ago,  “this  is  a  place  where  a  person 
can  well  come  to  study  the  inspiration  of  patriotism.”54 

Contemplating  the  glorious  conduct  of  the  Green  Mount¬ 
ain  Boys  at  Hubbardton: 

“Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  mine  own, — my  native  land.” 

But  what  of  Warner?  I  have  already  referred  briefly 
to  his  conduct  and  something  of  his  history  prior  to  and  at 
Hubbardton.  At  the  battle  of  Bennington  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  at  Stark’s  right  hand,  rendering  invaluable  assistance 
throughout,  and  it  was  his  regiment,  arriving  from  Man¬ 
chester  at  the  crucial  moment  in  the  second  stage  of  that 
battle,  that  assured  the  final  successful  outcome,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  the  inspiration  for  Stark’s  postscript  in  his 
report  to  the  New  Hampshire  Council: 

I  think  in  this  action  we  have  returned  the  enemy  a  proper  compli¬ 
ment  for  their  Hubbardston  engagement.35 

Of  Warner,  it  is  said  by  Daniel  Chipman: 

Probably  no  Revolutionary  patriot,  during  the  war,  performed  a 
service  evincing  more  energy,  resolution  and  perseverance  or  a  more 
noble  patriotism,  than  the  raising  of  a  regiment  in  so  short  a  time  and 
marching  it  to  Quebec  in  the  face  of  a  Canadian  winter.  The  men  of 
this  day  would  shiver  at  the  thought  of  it.56 

And  again: 

Warner  had  advantages  in  the  performance  of  this  service  which 
no  other  man  possessed.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  had  long  been  armed 
in  their  own  defense  against  the  government  of  New  York,  and  he  had 
been  their  chosen  leader.  They  had  become  habituated  to  turn  out 
at  his  call,  and  follow  his  lead.  And  as  they  had  been  successful  in  every 
enterprise  they  had  the  most  unlimited  confidence  in  his  judgment,  his 
vigilance,  his  prudence,  and  his  unflinching  courage.  Besides  they  loved 
him  for  his  social  qualities.  He  sympathized  with  all  classes,  and  this 
rendered  him  affable  and  familiar  with  them,  and  as  this  did  not  arise 
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from  any  mean  or  selfish  motive,  but  from  the  interest  which  he  felt  in 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men,  he  ever  maintained  a  self-respect  and 
a  dignified  deportment.57 

Warner  was  not  given  to  self-advertising.  He  was  not 
a  prolific  writer  of  tracts,  pamphlets  or  proclamations. 
He  was  primarily  a  soldier.  He  was  not  one  to  ever  put 
himself  forward,  except  in  the  strict  line  of  his  duty.  Then 
he  was  surpassed  by  none.  But  when  occasion  required 
he  could  write  as  pithy  and  forceful  phrases  as  any,  as  the 
following,  contained  in  his  letter  of  July  2,  1777,  to  the 
Convention,  when  asking  aid  for  Ticonderoga,  will  bear 
witness : 

Their  lines  are  so  much  in  want  of  men,  I  should  be  glad  that  a  few 
hills  of  corn  unhoed  should  not  be  a  motive  sufficient  to  detain  men  at 
home,  considering  the  loss  of  such  an  important  post  can  hardly  be 
recovered. 

With  the  exception  of  Ethan  Allen,  Warner  was  the  most 
prominent  of  the  “Green  Mountain  Boys,”  and  during  the 
period  we-  have  been  considering  he  was  unquestionably 
the  foremost  leader,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  Allen 
was  in  captivity  during  all  this  time,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  in  a  somewhat  rash  and  imprudent  attempt  to 
capture  Montreal  on  September  25,  1775,  and  not  having 
returned  to  Vermont  until  May  31,  1778. 

Warner  continued  in  command  of  his  regiment  of  Green 
Mountain  Boys  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  year  1781,  al¬ 
though  after  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  his  health  was  such 
that  he  was  not  able  to  be  with  them  in  the  field  at  all 
times.58 

His  naturally  strong  and  vigorous  constitution  “gave 
way  under  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  he  endured  in 
the  service,  particularly  in  his  winter  campaign  in  Canada,”39 
and  his  health  steadily  declined  until  1784  when  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  some  relief  from  his  sullerings,  he  returned  to 
his  native  town  of  Roxbury  (or  as  it  was  afterwards  called 
Woodbury),  Connecticut.  His  hopes  were  vain,  for  his 
condition  steadily  grew  worse  until  his  mind  became  af¬ 
fected,  and  at  times  it  was  necessary  to  use  physical  re¬ 
straint  when,  in  his  delirium,  he  lived  over  again  the  battles 
he  had  fought  for  his  country.  On  December  26,  1784,  at 
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the  early  age  of  forty-one,  death  intervened  to  end  his 
sufferings,  and  Seth  Warner  passed  on  to  his  final  reward. 

Touching  as  is  the  romantic  story  which  Thompson  weaves 
around  Colonel  “Warrington”  and  “Alma  Hendee”  in  The 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  it  must  not  be  taken  as  based  on  fact, 
and  those  romantically  inclined  should  bear  in  mind  that 
Warner  was  married  in  about  the  year  1765, — twelve  years 
before  the  scenes  at  Hubbardton, — to  Hester  (or  Esther) 
Hurd,  who,  with  three  children,  survived  him. 

But  Warner’s  life  was  not  all  he  gave  to  Vermont  and 
America.  He  had  been  so  long  occupied  in  the  defense  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants  prior  to  the  war,  and  of  his 
country  during  the  war,  that  his  private  concerns  had  been 
wholly  neglected.  What  lands  he  had  acquired  had  been 
sold  for  taxes,  and  his  last  days  were  saddened  and  be¬ 
clouded  by  the  knowledge  that  all  was  gone.  He  died  in¬ 
solvent,  leaving  his  family  destitute. 

Subsequently  his  widow  applied  to  Congress  for  some 
remuneration  for  her  husband’s  services,  but  the  amount 
of  relief  afforded  her  was  small. 

Her  application  was  accompanied  by  a  supporting  peti¬ 
tion  signed  by  Thomas  Chittenden,  Ethan  Allen  and  nine 
other  prominent  Vermonters,  recounting  Warner’s  services 
in  the  war,  from  which  account  it  appears  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  serious  physical  ailments,  he  continued  in 
active  service  until  September,  1780,  when  he  was  wounded 
near  Fort  George,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field  for 
the  last  time. 

In  1787,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  granted  his  widow 
two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Essex  County.  At  the  time, 
it  was  expected  that  this  land  would  become  valuable  as 
settlements  increased,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  generous 
gift,  but  it  proved  to  be  of  little  value,  and  doubtless  af¬ 
forded  Mrs.  Warner  small  assistance  for  the  relief  of  her 
immediate  needs.60 

Overlooked  and  apparently  neglected  by  the  state  to 
which  he  had  given  so  much,  it  remained  for  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  in  1859,  seventy-five  years  after  his  death, 
to  erect  over  his  grave  at  Roxbury,  a  suitable  monument  to 
commemorate  his  life  and  services.61 
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Except  for  yonder  monument,  erected  by  the  private 
subscriptions  of  patriotic  citizens  of  Hubbardton,  Castleton 
and  vicinity,  and  dedicated  sixty-eight  years  ago  tomorrow, 
the  exercises  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of  the  Battle 
of  Hubbardton,  held  here  fifty  years  ago  tomorrow,  and 
two  short  “memoirs,”  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  Warner  and 
his  services  had  no  public  recognition  until  on  August  16, 
1911,  a  monument  erected  near  the  Bennington  Battle 
Monument,  and  surmounted  by  his  statue,  the  gift  of  a 
public-spirited  citizen  of  Bennington,  was  dedicated  at 
Bennington  Center  with  appropriate  exercises. 

May  the  lesson  of  today  be  so  impressed  upon  all  of  us, 
that  from  this  day  forth  the  honors  so  justly  due  this  noble 
patriot  and  hero,  will  be  freely  and  fully  accorded  on  every 
occasion  which  may  be  presented.  Indeed  the  movement 
has  already  received  a  tremendous  impetus  from  the  gen¬ 
erous  act  of  Vermont’s  Chief  Executive,  Hon.  John  E. 
Weeks,  who,  waiving  the  courtesy  to  which  by  universal 
custom  he  is  entitled  of  having  the  annual  encampment  of 
the  Vermont  National  Guard  bear  his  distinguished  name, 
has  given  orders  that  this  year  the  Green  Mountain  Boys 
of  today  will  muster  at  Camp  “Colonel  Seth  Warner.”* 

Seth  Warner  gave  his  all  to  Vermont.  Can  we  do  less 
than  keep  the  recollection  of  his  noble  life  and  his  invaluable 
services  “deep  graven  on  these  grateful  hearts  ’til  memory 
be  dead”? 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Fenton’s  address,  the  title  to 
Hubbardton  Battle  Monument  was  formally  transferred  to 
the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Coates  ac¬ 
cepting  the  title  on  behalf  of  the  society. 


*On  August  (16,  1927,  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  at  Bennington, 
a  fine  marker  of  granite  and  bronze — the  gift  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  Societies  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution — was 
erected  to  mark  the  site  of  Warner’s  Bennington  home.  Editor. 
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NOTES 

ON  THE  BALLAD,  “HUBBARDTOX  BATTLE” 
By  Walter  J.  Coates 


(1)  Burgoyne’s  army,  moving  south  from  Montreal,  was  to  connect 
with  Howe’s  force  moving  up  the  Hudson  from  New  York,  thus 
severing  the  Colonies  in  two  and  isolating  New  England  which  had 
been  characterized  as  “the  heart  of  the  rebellion.”  The  moment 
selected  for  this  masterly  stratagem  was  most  opportune,  as  Wash¬ 
ington’s  forces  were  at  the  time  fully  occupied  in  and  about  Phila¬ 
delphia,  he  and  the  Congress  momentarily  expecting  an  offensive 
in  that  quarter. 

(2)  On  January  16,  1777,  delegates  from  the  several  towns  in  the  so- 
called  “New  Hampshire  Grants”  had  met  in  convention  at  West¬ 
minster  and  had  declared  this  territory  to  be  “an  independent  state 
by  the  name  of  New  Connecticut”  (later  changed  to  Vermont). 
Two  years  previously,  at  Westminster  Court  House,  in  resisting  the 
execution  of  writs  of  ejectment  issued  by  the  Tory  Government  of 
New  York,  the  protesting  farmers  of  these  “Grants”  had  been  lired 
upon  while  in  possession  of  the  Court  House,  and  one  young  man, 
William  French  by  name,  had  been  killed.  This,  aside  from  the 
Boston  Massacre,  was  one  of  the  first  blood-sacrifices  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  the  first  in  what  is  now  Vermont.  It  occured  March  13, 
1775,  a  month  earlier  than  Lexington. 

(3)  Hubbardton,  first  settled  in  1774,  had  at  this  time  but  nine  families 
within  its  borders. 

(4)  Frazier,  with  a  command  of  1000  British  grenadiers,  supported  by 
an  equal  force  of  Brunswick  troops  under  Riedesel,  had  followed 
St.  Clair  closely,  and  was  encamped  for  the  night  at  Lacy’s  Camp, 
about  a  mile  from  Dewey’s  Tavern,  and  only  three  miles  from  where 
Warner  with  his  command  lay  at  rest,  the  patriot  forces  being 
stationed  on  a  farm  owmed  by  John  Selleck  near  the  present  site 
of  the  Baptist  Church. 

(5)  The  failure  of  St.  Clair,  with  his  3000  troops,  to  fortify  and  hold 
Mount  Defiance,  rendered  both  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  un¬ 
tenable,  since  both,  from  this  elevation,  could  be  swept  by  the 
enemy’s  guns  which  had  been  planted  there  July  5th.  St.  Clair’s 
only  hope  now  lay  in  a  safe  and  unintercepted  retreat, 
forming  a  junction  with  Schuyler’s  army  at  Fort  Edward  by  way  of 
Castleton.  This  he  proceeded  to  do,  detailing  Warner,  with  his 
regiment  of  900  men,  supported  by  Colonel  Francis  writh  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  contingent  and  by  Hale  with  a  New  Hampshire  force. 
Warner’s  orders  were  to  remain  at  Hubbardton  till  all  stragglers 
were  caught  up  and  then  to  remain  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  rear  of 
the  main  body  as  a  guard.  His  main  object  thus  was  to  protect  the 
retreat  and  to  harass  and  retard  the  enemy. 

(6)  The  British,  badly  in  need  of  provisions  and  supplies,  including 
munitions  and  horses  and  wragons,  and  being  unable  to  get  these  in 
sufficient  quantities  by  way  of  Champlain  from  Canada,  resolved  to 
seize  the  ample  stores  accumulated  by  the  Americans  at  Benning¬ 
ton.  Burgoyne’s  officers  were  then,  by  his  instructions,  to  ravage 
the  interior  towns  along  the  Connecticut  River,  appropriating  such 
spoils  as  they  could  obtain,  including  horses  and  carts,  for  the  use 
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of  the  invaders.  For  the  British  army’s  needs  in  this  respect  were 
growing  daily  more  desperate;  and  the  lack  of  such  supplies  became 
an  important  factor  in  the  British  general’s  defeat. 

(7)  The  American  defense  in  the  north  was  in  charge  first  of  Gates,  who 
was  superseded  by  St.  Clair  just  before  Burgoyne’s  approach.  St. 
Clair,  whose  whole  military  career  was  a  most  unfortunate  succes¬ 
sion  of  reverses  and  debacles,  was  in  turn  superseded  by  Schuyler; 
and  it  was  to  this  enterprising  general — and  to  Arnold,  whose  dash¬ 
ing  charge  finally  turned  defeat  to  victory  on  the  battlefield  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  that  the  final  defeat  of  the  invading  army  is  really  due,  altho 
Gates  was  put  in  nominal  command  again  at  the  last  hour.  Sara¬ 
toga  proved  to  be  one  of  the  “decisive  battles”  of  the  ages;  but  at 
the  time  of  St.  Clair’s  retreat  the  outlook  was  gloomy  indeed  for  the 
Colonies,  upon  whom  this  calamity  had  come,  as  a  thunderbolt, 
out  of  a  clear  sky. 

(8)  The  “spectral  shadows”  were  Warner  and  his  men,  arriving  in  Hub- 
bardton  in  late  afternoon  of  July  sixth  and  camping  overnight  on 
the  eastern  ridges  of  the  town. 

(9)  “The  heart  of  bold  America”:  viz.  New  England  (ibid).  The  New 
England  commonwealths  were  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  stop¬ 
ping  this  invasion  at  Bennington  and  Saratoga.  Disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  would  ensue  to  themselves  should  the  way  be  opened  to 
enemy  irruptions  into  their  wealthy  and  important  settlements. 

(10)  The  battle  began  at  7  A.M.,  Frazier  having  advanced  in  order,  ex-, 
pecting  to  be  joined  at  any  minute  by  Riedesel’s  division.  Warner 
on  the  other  hand,  had  detailed  300  men  on  an  errand  two  miles 
away,  to  assist  a  settler  named  Churchill  and  his  family  out  of  town; 
and  these  men,  absent  in  the  first  engagement,  arrived  only  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  second  one. 

(11)  Zadock  Thompson  ( Gazetteer .  p.  157)  says  that,  early  in  the  battle’ 
before  the  second  onslaught.  Colonel  Hale,  “aware  of  the  danger  of 
being  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  retired  from  the  field.” 
(Cf.  Kimball:  Vermont  for  Young  Vermonters,  p.  143.)  This  de¬ 
sertion  left  Warner  (300  men  being  away  on  an  errand)  with  only 
600  of  his  own  troops,  plus  the  contingent  of  Francis,  to  withstand 
Frazier’s  attack.  His  absent  detachment  arrived  only  for  the  final 
desperate  stand  later  on.  Hale’s  timidity  and  weak  surrender  also 
swelled  the  American  casualty  list,  as  reported  by  historians.  Since 
Hale  thus  surrendered  about  300  men,  it  appears  that,  out  of  the 
total  American  casualty  list  of  324.  Warner’s  actual  loss  by  death 
and  wounds  was  not  over  24  men;  while  the  British  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  about  190.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

(12)  The  Brunswick  men  under  Riedesel  advanced  to  the  fray  singing 
their  German  war  songs,  their  voices  drowning  out  the  roll  of 
musketry  and  cries  of  the  wounded.  These  Brunswickers  were  mer¬ 
cenary  troops,  hired  by  the  British  Ministry  to  serve  against  the 
Colonies. 

(13)  Zadock  Thompson  (ibid)  says:  ‘‘The  conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody' 
Francis  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  lighting  with  great  reso¬ 
lution  and  bravery’  ” 

I 

(14)  Warner’s  aim  seems  not  only  to  have  been  to  impede  Frazier  and 
allow  St.  Clair’s  army  to  escape,  but  also  to  give  time  for  the  rally¬ 
ing  settlers  to  gather  from  all  sections  for  the  defense  of  Bennington. 
The  actual  effect  of  Hubbardton  was,  in  spite  of  temporary  defeat. 
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to  so  stiffen  American  resolution  by  its  example  of  bravery  as  to  fill 
Stark’s  ranks  with  volunteers.  It  correspondingly  dampened  the 
ardor  of  the  British,  who  had  expected  little  or  no  resistance  from 
this  quarter.  They  disdained  the  native  troops  as  being  “raga¬ 
muffins”  and  “peasants.” 

(15)  It  is  highly  improbably  (as  some  chroniclers  assert:  vide  Zadock 
Thompson,  p.  157;  also  Collins,  p.  98-9 )  that  Warner’s  men  “fled 
from  the  field  in  every  direction.”  On  the  contrary,  the  real  facts 
are  more  truthfully  expressed  no  doubt  in  Conant’s  Vermont ,  pp. 
98-101 ,  and  in  Kimball,  p.  143.  Daniel  Thompson,  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  battle  in  The  Green  Mountain  Bops  (pp.  290-302),  is  so 
faithful  to  facts  in  every  detail  that  his  account,  which  agrees  with 
Conant’s  and  Kimball’s,  is  not  only  more  reasonable  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  but  more  in  accord  with  collateral  and  subsequent  events. 
After  an  exhibition  of  such  intrepidity  in  the  face  of  desperate  odds 
(nearly  three  to  one  in  the  second  battle);  after  three  hours  of  stub¬ 
born,  cool  and  heroic  defense, — it  is  both  unnatural  and  illogical 
to  think  of  these  warlike  pioneers  falling  into  panic,  fleeing  like  a 
pack  of  cowards.  Hale’s  men,  who  stood  coldly  to  one  side,  inactive 
during  the  battle,  surrendered  at  once  and  ignominiously.  Francis’ 
men,  fleeing  to  the  woods  at  his  fall,  reassembled  shortly  afterwards 
and  reported  to  Stark.  D.  P.  Thompson  rightly  represents  Warner 
as  dismissing  his  own  boys  in  groups,  to  meet  later  at  Manchester. 
These  same  boys,  or  part  of  them,  later  turned  the  scales  to  victory 
in  the  second  battle  near  Bennington. 

(16)  Hubbardton  Battle,  as  an  oustanding  achievement  of  Vermont 
leadership  and  soldiery,  the  first  straw  pointing  to  later  victory  at 
Saratoga,  has  not  only  been  carelessly  overlooked  and  ignored  by 
writers  of  school  histories,  but  its  real  details  and  final  significance 
have  been  sadly  misrepresented.  It  was,  in  sooth,  the  oniy  pitched 
battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War  truly  fought  on  Vermont  soil,  or 
what  is  now  that,  both  battles  of  Bennington  having  been  fought 
on  what  is  now  New  York  soil.  (Thompson’s  Gazetteer,  p.  61.)  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Hubbardton,  in  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  enemy 
troops  engaged,  was  more  important  than  Bennington.  At  the  latter 
battle  the  Americans  under  Stark  had  a  force  very  superior  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  British;  while  at  Hubbardton  the  force  under  Warner  was 
outnumbered  at  all  times  by  the  enemy,  the  disparity  being  over 
two  to  one  in  the  final  onslaught.  Some  older  authorities  place 
Stark’s  forces  at  1600  men  (800  New  Hampshire,  600  Vermont  and 
200  Massachusetts  volunteers),  while  recent  authorities  claim  as 
high  as  2500  men  in  Stark’s  army.  (Mr.  John  Spargo  asserts  that 
his  researches  convince  him  that  Stark  had  1523  New  Hampshire 
troops  and  about  500  each  from  Vermont  and  Massachusetts.) 
Baum  opposed  these  forces  (cf.  Hinton’s  History  and  Topography  of 
the  United  States,  Vol.  /,  pp.  257-65)  with  600  British  and  100  Indians 
in  the  first  engagement;  and  Breymann,  in  the  second  engagement, 
had  but  600  Germans.  Warner,  who  was  present  in  the  first  en¬ 
gagement,  took  charge  of  his  freshly  arrived  company  of  135  men 
From  Manchester  and  led  them  impetuously  in  the  second  attack, 
deciding  the  battle  at  once  in  Stark’s  favor.  But  back  at  Hubbard¬ 
ton  the  odds  were  different.  Warner’s  force,  impoverished  by  the 
defection  of  Hale's  division  of  about  300  men,  and  further  weakened 
by  the  300  men  sent  to  aid  the  removal  of  settlers,  at  no  time  ex¬ 
ceeded  900 effectives;  he  being  outnumbered  first  by  1000  men  under 
^Frazier,  then  by  nearly  2000  under  Frazier  and  Riedesel  combined. 
Were  it  not  for  the  tactical  value  of  the  victory  near  Bennington, 
its  pivotal  significance,  and  were  the  two  battles  to  be  judged  wholly 
aside  from  all  such  advantageous  appraisal,  solely  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  military  achievements,  it  is  likely  that  Warner,  fighting 
superior  forces  to  a  standstill  at  Hubbardton,  would  be  accorded 
glory  superior  to  Stark  who,  whatever  his  courage  and  success,  had 
but  a  weak  and  inferior  force  to  combat. 

Hubbardton  first  demonstrated  what  Vermont  settlers  could  do 
in  open  warfare,  face  to  face,  eye  to  eye,  with  trained  grenadiers  of 
Europe.  The  showing  that  these  untrained  yeomen  thus  made, 
under  Seth  Warner,  in  three  hours  of  gruelling  warfare  against 
bayonet  and  gun  is  an  oustanding  and  everlasting  credit  to  the  spirit 
and  morale  of  early  Vermont.  General  Philip  Schuyler,  in  a  letter 
to  Warner  dated  July  15,  1777,  a  week  after  the  battle,  says:  ‘Thank 
the  troops  in  my  name  for  behaving  so  well  as  you  say  they  did  at 
Hubbardton.  ...  If  you  act  vigorously,  we  save  the  country.  Why 
should  wre  despond?  Greater  misfortunes  have  happened,  and 
have  been  retrieved.” 

(17)  “The  shaft,”  etc.  Hubbardton  Battle  Monument,  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Hubbardton,  at  the  place  where  he  fell. 

(18)  Seth  Warner’s  fame,  resting  in  part  upon  his  early  activities  with 
Ethan  Allen,  was  further  accentuated  by  his  long  and  brilliant 
career  after  Allen’s  captivity.  His  defeat  of  Governor  Carleton  at 
Longeuil  near  Montreal,  Nov.  1,  1775,  his  later  rescue  of  Morgan’s 
tattered  and  fugitive  army,  his  gallant  service  at  Hubbardton,  and 
his  impetuous  leadership  in  the  second  affray  near  Bennington, — 
these  exploits  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  leaders.  He 
is  truly  one  of  the  heroic  figures  of  early  Vermont;  and  it  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  justice  that  it  has  been  left  for  another  state  to 
commemorate  his  services  with  a  monument. 
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NOTES 


ON  THE  ADDRESS  OF  \V.  S.  FENTON  ON 
“HUBBARDTON  AND  SETH  WARNER” 


(1)  Justin  Winsor,  quoted  in  Crockett’s  History  of  Vermont,  Vol.  II, 
p.  42. 

(2)  Same  Crockett,  Vol.  II,  p.  42. 

See  Appendix  XI  p.  xxvii  and  xxviii  to  Burgoyne’s  State  of  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  from  Canada,  where  his  tabulated  statement  shows  3724 
British  and  3016  Germans.  Also  Narrative  p.  8. 

(3)  Crockett  Vol.  II  pp.  42,  43  and  49. 

(4)  Crockett  Vol.  II  pp.  38  and  39. 

Thompson,  Part  II  p.  41;  Robinson  p.  153. 

(5)  Robinson  p.  153.  Crockett  Vol.  II  pp.  56-57. 

(6)  See  Address  delivered  before  Legislature  of  Vermont,  October  28’ 
1848,  page  6. 

(7)  Crockett  Vol.  II  p.  38. 

(8)  Crockett  Vol.  II  p.  59.  (See  also  same  p.  29.) 

(9)  See  copy  of  letter  in  Vol.  I  of  Collections  of  Vermont  Historical 
Society,  page  166.  Crockett  quotes  this  letter,  although  not  verba¬ 
tim,  but  with  the  same  date  (Vol.  Up.  47),  while  the  same  letter 
under  date  of  July  1,  1777  and  with  somewhat  different  wording  is 
printed  in  Vt.  Historical  Soc.  Collections  Vol.  I  p.  60  and  in  Governor 
and  Council  Vol.  I  p.  64. 

(10)  Thompson  Part  II  p.  41;  Robinson  p.  155-156;  Crockett  Vol.  II 
p.  58-59. 

(11)  Crockett  Vol.  II  pp.  59  and  60. 

(12)  Crockett  Vol.  II  p.  65.  Gordon's  America  Vol.  II  p.  482  (quoted  in 
Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections  Vol.  I  p.  169). 

(13)  Crockett  Vol.  Up.  67. 

(14)  Crockett  Vol.  II  p.  65 — See  reference  to  Gordon  in  note  12.  Also 
quotation  from  Anbury's  Travels  Vol.  I  p.  288,  in  V/.  Hist.  Soc.  Col¬ 
lections  Vol.  I  p.  171 — St.  Clair’s  letter  to  Congress,  July  14,  1777, 
quoted  in  Vol.  I  p.  168,  and  Chipman’s  Memoirs  of  Seth  Warner 
pp.  51-79. 

(15)  Hall,  Early  History  p.  473. 

(16)  Chipman  p.  21. 

(17)  See  Address  of  George  Frederick  Houghton  on  Life  of  Seth  Warner 
delivered  before  Legislature  of  Vermont  October  1848,  page  51. 

(18)  For  description  of  Warner  see  Chipman,  Memoirs  of  Seth  Warner 
i  p.  78;  Hall’s  Early  History  of  Vermont  p.  473-474;  Governor  and 
*  Council  Vol.  I  p.  160. 

(19)  See  Slade’s  Papers  p.  42. 
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(20)  Houghton,  Life  of  Seth  Warner  p.  60.  See  also  Chipman,  Memoirs 
of  Seth  Warner  p.  5. 

(21)  Chipman,  Memoirs  of  Seth  Warner  pp.  30,  33,  35-42;  Governor  and 
Council  Vol.  I  p.  159. 

(22)  Chipman  p.  43. 

(23)  Chipman  p.  43-44. 

(24)  For  various  accounts  of  the  battle  see  the  excerpts  from  St.  Clair’s 
letter  of  July  14,  1777,  to  Congress;  Gordon’s  America  Vol.  II  p. 
482,  Aubury's  Travels  Vol.  I  p.  288,  all  quoted  in  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Col¬ 
lections  Vol.  1  pp.  168-172;  Thompson’s  History  of  Vermont  Part 
II  p.  42;  Hall’s  Early  History  p.  256;  Robinson’s  Vermont  p.  158; 
Crockett  Vol.  II  pp.  72-77;  Burgoyne’s  State  of  the  Expedition  Ap¬ 
pendix  VII  pp.  xvii  and  xviii;  Hcmcnway’s  Gazetteer  Vol.  Ill  p. 
759;  Addresses  of  Henry  Clark  and  E.  P.  Walton,  July  7,  1859,  at 
dedication  of  Hubbardton  Battle  Monument;  Chipman  pp.  51- 
52-79. 

(25)  Chipman  pp.  80-81. 

(26)  Crockett  p.  65. 

(27)  See  extract  from  History  of  Beverly  quoted  in  V/.  Hist.  Soc.  Col. 
Vol.  I  p.  172. 

(28)  Crockett  Vol.  II  p.  74. 

(29)  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.  Vol.  I  p.  172. 

(30)  Burgoyne  App.  VII  p.  xviii. 

(31)  See  Allen’s  Narrative;  Robinson  p.  160. 

(32)  Burgoyne  App.  IV  p.  viii. 

(33)  St.  Clair’s  letter  to  President  of  Vermont  Convention  at  Windsor 
July  7,  1777. 

(34)  St.  Clair’s  letter  to  Congress,  July  14,  1777. 

(35)  Warner  to  Windsor  Convention,  July  2,  1777. 

(36)  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.  p.  167. 

(37)  Crockett  Vol.  II  p.  69. 

(38)  Same  p.  75.  (Burgoyne  says  App.  VII  p.  xviii,  that  enemy 
amounted  to  2,000.) 

(39)  Burgoyne ,  p.  27. 

(40)  Thompson  Part  Up.  42,  Robinson  p.  160,  Hemenway  Vol.  Ill  p. 
759,  Crockett  Vol.  II  p.  77  (says  approximately  200). 

(41)  Thompson  Part  II  p.  42,  Vi.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.  Vol.  I  p.  171,  Robinson 
p.  160,  Crockett  Vol.  II  p.  77. 

(42)  Burgoyne  App.  VII  p.  xviii. 

(43)  Ctockett  Vol.  II  p.  77. 

(44)  See  Allen’s  Narrative. 

(45)  Burgoyne  p.  27. 
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(46)  Burgoyne  pp.  30,  35-36. 

(47)  Burgoyne  p.  36. 

(48)  Burgoyne  p.  38. 

(49)  Burgoyne  p.  27. 

(50)  Burgoyne  p.  48. 

(51)  The  generally  accepted  number  of  Americans  engaged  at  Benning¬ 
ton  under  Stark  is  from  2,000  to  2,250  ( Crockett  Vol.  Up.  136-137). 
Of  British,  Baum  had  some  500  or  600  ( Crockett  Vol.  II  p.  117). 
Burgoyne  App.  Second  No.  VIII  p.  xxii;  V/.  Hist.  Soc.  Cot.  Vol.  I 
pp.  198,  214;  and  Brevman  had  about  650  ( Crockett  Vol.  II  p.  131). 
The  American  casualties  were  20  to  30  killed  and  40  to  50  wounded; 
the  British  200  to  250  killed  and  about  700  prisoners  ( Crockett  Vol. 
II  p.  134-136.)  The  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  Battle  of  Hub- 
bardton  was  from  7:20  A.M.  to  8:45  A.M.  (See  V7.  Hist.  Soc.  Col. 
Vol.  I  p.  173.) 

(52)  Burgoyne  App.  IX  p.  xxv. 

(53)  From  article  signed  “Anchor”  in  New  York  Times ,  reprinted  in 
Rutland  Herald  July  10,  1877. 

(54)  Professor  Bascom  of  Wallingford,  Vermont. 

(55)  V/.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.  Vol.  1  p.  205. 

(56)  Chipman  p.  40. 

(57)  Chipman  pp.  41-42. 

(58)  Chipman  pp.  74-78. 

(59)  Chipman  p.  74. 

60)  For  the  facts  relative  to  Warner’s  personal  affairs,  his  last  years 
and  death  see  the  following  accounts: 

Houghton  pp.  60-61,  64-68. 

Chipman  pp.  78,  81-83. 

Hall  Early  History  p.  474-475. 

Crockett  Vol.  II  p.  431-432. 

A  copy  of  Mrs.  Warner’s  petition  to  Congress  with  the  supporting 
statements  will  be  found  on  pp.  65-66  and  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr. 
Houghton’s  Address. 

See  also  notes  in  DePuy,  The  Mountain  Hero ,  p.  396. 

(61)  Hall,  Early  History  p.  474. 
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